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REPLY 


To  (he  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools 

of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  merely  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charges  preferred 
by  Messrs.  Gerard  and  Yogdes,  and  from  the  strained  and  unjust 
conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  Special  Committee,  but  to 
place  before  you  the  true  condition  of  the  High  School,  that  I 
address  you  in  a  reply. 

I  can  well  imagine  that  Messrs.  Gerard  and  Yogdes,  feeling 
keenly  their  dismissal,  sensitive  to  the  mortification  necessarily 
resulting  from  their  resistance  to  the  proper  authorities,  were  stung 
to  retaliation  upon  some  one.  The  members  of  the  Board  were 
beyond  their  reach  ;  the  gentlemen  composing  the  High  School 
Committee  could  not  be  assailed,  and  vindictiveness  sought  in 
the  Principal  of  the  School  an  object  of  attack. 

Their  motives  would  have  been  less  liable  to  misconstruction, 
their  conscientious  regard  for  duty  less  subject  to  doubt,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  School  less  question¬ 
able,  could  their  record  prove  a  single  attempt  to  arrest  the  evils 
of  which  they  complain,  by  appeals  to  any  of  the  several  Com¬ 
mittees  having  charge  of  the  School  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  inference  must  therefore  be  that,  had  not  the  action  of  the 
Board  provoked  the  revengeful  feelings  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
awakened  the  fears  of  others,  the  public  would  never  have  heard 
of  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  School,  or  read  the  evidence 
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by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  sustained.  I  ask  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  remonstrance  or  protest  from  either  Faculty  or 
Professor. 

Called  upon  by  the  Committee  for  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  certain  departments,  against  which  complaints  had  been 
urged  by  parents,  I  performed  that  duty  conscientiously,  and, 
without  offering  an  opinion ,  asked  for  an  investigation.  I  am 
neither  morally  nor  legally  responsible  for  either  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  dismissal  of  the  Professors.  No  Committee  would  dare 
to  ask  for  a  resignation  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  Principal, 
and  a  majority  of  your  Board  would  not  sanction  such  an  act  of 
injustice.  Motive  must  be  shown  before  belief  can  be  accorded 
to  such  actions;  either  personal  opposition  to  the  incumbent  or 
favor  to  some  expectant.  Neither  of  these  have  been  shown;  on 
the  contrary,  the  situations  were  thrown  open  to  all  applicants, 
and  gentlemen  of  undoubted  ability  and  of  the  highest  social 
and  professional  standing  were  selected  as  Examiners.  The 
Committee  have  had  but  one  object — furnishing  the  School  with 
the  most  talented  and  capable  teachers  that  could  be  obtained  ; 
while  the  end  and  aim  of  my  ambition  has  been  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  School  to  that  position  which  the  public  have  a  right 
to  demand. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  situation  (January  3d,  1859) 
without  any  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  School  had  been  con¬ 
ducted.  There  were  no  written  plans.  The  former  Principal 
resigned  on  the  29th  of  October  previous,  and  inquiry  from  the 
various  Professors  disclosed  the  fact,  that  either  they  had  been 
but  little  trusted  in  the  general  management  of  its  affairs,  or  that 
they  studiously  avoided  affording  the  required  information. 

The  first  six  months  were,  therefore,  devoted  to  studying  the 
machinery  by  which  the  School  was  moved,  the  character  of  the 
teachers,  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and  the  motives  actuating 
them,  and  the  rules  regulating  the  performance  of  duties.  The 
order  of  exercises,  or  course  of  study,  was  scrutinized. 
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The  first  object  to  which  my  efforts  were  directed,  was  the 
course  of  study,  which  was  certainly  below  that  of  any  similar 
literary  institution  in  the  country,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
following  statement : 

The  Divisions  of  the  School  trre  known  by  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  extending  from  A  to  H  inclusive  ;  A  being  the  senior 
or  most  advanced  ;  H,  composed  of  those  admitted  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  examination  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  advancing  a 
letter  each  term  of  six  months.  The  Latin  language  was 
taught  for  the  first  two  years,  and  its  study  limited  to  the 
four  lowest  Divisions — E,  F,  G,  and  II.  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy  were  excluded  from  the  most  advanced  Divisions — 
A,  B,  and  C — being  taught  in  but  D,  E,  and  F,  or  three  terms. 
Instruction  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  was  given 
to  the  two  lowest  Divisions,  G  and  II,  a  period  of  one  year. 
These  five  important  branches,  which  are  supposed  to  require 
mature  intellect  to  comprehend,  whose  study  is  usually 
deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  academic  course  by  the 
roster  of  the  High  School,  were  restricted  to  the  lower  Divisions. 

The  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  had  charge  of  all  the  Divisions, 
and,  as  each  pupil  is  required  to  write  a  composition  once  a  week, 
the  folly  of  expecting  the  teacher  to  examine  and  correct  five 
hundred  manuscripts,  in  addition  to  the  study  required  to 
advance  his  pupils  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  the  critical  analysis 
of  the  language,  is  manifest,  and  that  a  pupil  should  repeat  the 
same  compositions  for  weeks  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
surprising. 

The  three  Professors  of  Mathematics  pursued  no  systematic 
course  by  which  one  department  became  a  preparation  for 
another  more  advanced.  The  Professor  of  Practical  Mathe¬ 
matics  instructed  Divisions  A,  E,  and  F ;  between  A  and  E 
there  is  a  period  of  eighteen  months ;  consequently  there  could 
not  be,  nor  was  there,  any  connection  in  the  instructions  given 
to  these  Divisions,  and  the  complaints  of  the  pupils  of  H,  that 
attendance  on  this  department  wms  a  waste  of  time,  were  no 
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doubt  well  founded.  Branches  the  most  inconsistent  were 
taught  by  the  same  tutor ;  thus  Latin  Grammar  and  Book 
Keeping  were  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant ;  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Phonography  were  taught  by  the  same  person.  To  any 
enlightened  mind,  familiar  with  literary  institutions,  this  order 
of  exercises  would  create  the  impression  that  it  was  arranged  to 
suit  the  incompetency  of  certain  Professors,  and  not  for  the 
systematic  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

By  the  present  order  of  exercises  the  study  of  the  Latin  extends 
through  the  four  years,  the  Assistant  in  this  department  devoting 
his  whole  time  for  one  year  to  instruction  in  the  Grammar,  while 
the  Professor  has  charge  of  the  more  advanced  Divisions  for  the 
three  remaining  years.  Either  the  study  of  Latin  literature 
should  be  so  far  completed  as  to  become  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
correct  and  critical  understanding  of  the  classical  writers  of  our 
own  language,  of  the  idioms  and  allusions  of  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  roster. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  noAV 
embraces  the  Senior  Divisions  of  the  School,  and  challenges 
comparison  with  any  College  or  University  for  its  extent  and 
thoroughness. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  restore  the  Departments  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  Practical  Mathematics, 
to  the  position  to  which  they  are  entitled — vigorous  and  able 
Professors  having  them  in  charge.  The  Department  of  Theo¬ 
retical  Mathematics  has  been  made  progressive. 

The  Professor  of  Belles  Lcttres  has  charge  of  but  six  Divi¬ 
sions — A,  B,  C,  D,  E1  and  E2.  As  these  classes  are  brought 
more  frequently  under  his  instruction,  he  is  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  devoting  his  time,  energies  and  talents  to  a  proper  and 
profitable  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  compositions  of  Divi¬ 
sions  G  and  II,  numbering  over  200  pupils,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Belles  Lettres  department. 

Such  have  been  the  changes  in  the  course  of  study.  The 
discipline  of  the  institution  was  a  type  of  a  low  degree  of  civili- 
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zation  ;  it  regarded  the  penalty,  and  not  the  precept  of  the  law. 
The  word  discipline  was  understood  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
chastisement,  punishment  ;  not  in  its  more  generous  significa¬ 
tion  of  educating,  elevating  the  moral  tone,  and  impressing 
responsibility  on  the  individual.  Rewards  and  penalties  were 
the  substitutes  for  conscience  and  self-respect ;  suspicion  and 
espionage  in  the  teacher,  for  trust  and  confidence  in  the  pupil’s 
integrity ;  sycophancy  and  cringing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
for  that  manly  consciousness,  the  result  of  duty  well  performed. 
I  found  dislike  and  contempt  for  regulations  deemed  frivolous 
or  arbitrary,  reckless  indifference  to  consequences,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  ingenuity  in  evading  the  penalty,  whilst  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  law ;  rude  and  boisterous  manners,  antagonism  to  the 
teacher,  rather  than  reverence  for  his  talent  and  position,  and 
pride  in  unsuccessful  insubordination,  instead  of  regret  for  the 
offence. 

As  a  proof  of  the  resistance  engendered  by  the  discipline  of 
the  School,  and  of  the  want  of  respect  for  preceptors,  the  pupils 
resorted  to  the  bold,  and,  in  literary  institutions,  novel  method  of 
issuing  printed  papers,  containing  articles  reflecting  upon  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  conduct  and  manners  of  the  Professors.  Expediency  and 
policy  were  the  governing  principles ;  influences  foreign  to  the 
school-room  directed  action  in  it ;  pupils  were  either  feared  or 
oppressed,  and  the  social  or  political  position  of  the  parent  was 
regarded,  rather  than  the  demeanor  of  the  boy.  Appeals  from 
errors  or  injustice  of  the  Professors  were  not  listened  to ;  ave¬ 
rages  at  the  end  of  the  term  were  changed  at  will.  To  prove 
these  assertions,  I  insert  the  two  following  resolutions  of  the 

Faculty,  introduced  after  my  connection  with  the  School. 

* 

“Resolved,  That  hereafter  no  average  given  in  the  written 
examination  shall  be  altered  without  a  vote  of  the  Faculty.” 

Second,  it  was  moved  “  that  after  the  written  examination, 
the  papers  be  returned  to  the  pupils,  that  they  may  know 
wherein  they  were  right  or  wrong.”  This  was  amended,  and 
adopted  as  amended. 
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“  Resolved ,  That  cacli  Professor  shall  read  the  averages  to  the 
class  before  entering  them  on  the  record  book,  that  the  pupils 
may  have  the  privilege  of  appeal.” 

The  Examination  averages,  at  the  close  of  a  term,  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  averages  obtained  by  five  months’  study,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  term  average  upon  which  promotion  depends ;  yet 
the  examinations  were  mere  pretences.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty  will  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  examination  of  pupils  of  the  School 
shall  close  every  day  at  1U  o'clock;”  thus  forcing  pupils  to 
complete  an  examination  within  2b  hours,  the  marks  for  which 
were  equal  to  those  obtained  during  five  months. 

Assuming  the  position,  that  true  discipline  is  founded  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral  tone,  by  appeals  to  reason,  to  self 
respect,  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  right  in  itself ;  believing 
that  the  teacher  has  more  sacred  duties  to  perform  than  mere 
detection  and  punishment ;  that  his  mission  is  to  encourage  the 
weak,  restrain  the  wayward,  and  guide  the  strong,  my  endea¬ 
vour  has  been  to  influence  the  results  aimed  at  in  school  dis¬ 
cipline,  order  and  industry,  by  the  manly  motives  of  self  respect, 
honorable  pride,  and  generous  rivalry,  discriminating  as  to  dis¬ 
position  and  character.  Believing  that  a  judicious  trust  in  the 
pupil's  honesty  will  produce  respect  and  confidence;  that  resort 
to  petty  espionage  and  suspicion,  degrading  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  arc  the  sure  provocatives  of  offences,  and  that  punish¬ 
ment  and  discipline  are  not  synonymous  terms,  I  have  deemed 
that  school  the  best  disciplined  which  is  the  least  governed,  and 
have  endeavored  to  substitute  a  discipline  founded  upon  moral 
motive  for  one  based  upon  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  only. 

In  the  Report  of  the  majority  the  word  discipline  is  con¬ 
founded  with  the  means  of  affecting  the  results  of  discipline, 
conduct  and  scholarship,  and  refers  to  the  practice  which  Avas 
peculiar  to  the  Public  Central  High  School,  of  making  scholar¬ 
ship  depend  upon  conduct.  This  practice  is  evidently  unjust  and 
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injurious  ;  it  deprives  the  student  of  the  honors  which  he  has 
fairly  won  by  industry,  diligence  and  intellect,  and  tends  to 
produce,  by  irritating  the  passions,  that  reckless  misconduct  it 
pretends  to  control.  All  the  tests  of  scholastic  qualifications 
are  included  under  scholarship  and  conduct.  The  first  is  the 
measure  of  energy,  industry  and  intellect ;  the  second,  of  respect 
for  position  and  obedience  to  authority.  The  first  grades  activity 
of  mind,  the  second  subordination  and  docility.  The  first 
exhibits  the  power  to  overcome,  the  second  the  disposition  to  sub¬ 
mit.  An  analysis  of  these  two  tests  will  show  that  they  are 
essentially  distinct.  An  admitted  pupil  has  the  right  to  attend 
school,  and  the  right  of  progress  from  division  to  division. 
Failures  in  conduct  should  be  made  to  affect  his  right  of 
attendance ,  while  his  right  of  progress  should  be  based  on  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  his  studies.  The  practice  of  forcing  intellect  to  pay 
the  penalty  due  to  conduct,  must  awaken  a  sense  of  injustice  in 
those  the  keenest  to  perceive  and  the  quickest  to  resent,  and 
savors  neither  of  wisdom  nor  justice,  however  much  policy  or 
expediency  may  advocate  its  adoption. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  then  consistino-  of 
Messrs.  Farrand,  Marchment,  Jackson,  Blynn,  and  Haig,  to 
the  case  of  a  pupil,  whose  average  for  scholarship  entitled  him 
to  promotion,  but  who,  with  demerit  marks  deducted,  was  forced 
to  remain  in  the  same  division,  pursuing  studies  in  which  he  had 
proved  himself  proficient.  The  Committee  maturely  weighed 
the  plan,  they  viewed  it  in  all  its  different  relations,  they  did 
not  decide  hastily  ;  one  of  them  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
After  discussing  the  question  at  several  meetings,  they  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  that  the  plan  was  unjust,  and  that  it  should  be 
abolished.  No  subsequent  Committee  has  been  appealed  to  for 
its  restoration,  nor  has  the  majority  of  the  Special  Committee 
upon  the  communication  of  Messrs.  Gerard  and  Yogdes,  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  change. 

The  discipline  was  fully  described  and  discussed  m  the  Beport 
of  the  High  School,  made  to  you  in  I860.  The  responsibility 
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then,  rests  upon  the  Committees  and  upon  your  Board,  and 
while  I  most  cordially  approve  of  the  present  plan,  I  am  but 
carrying  out  your  views  in  requiring  obedience  to  it.  In  every 
institution  of  learning,  in  the  Universities,  Colleges,  High, 
Grammar,  and  subordinate  schools,  progress,  from  division  to 
division,  depends  on  scholarship,  whilst  the  right  of  attend¬ 
ance  depends  on  conduct.  The  following  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  High  School  will  prove  that  the  present 
plan  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  all  other  literary  insti¬ 
tutions. 

“  Rule  8th.  Whenever  the  number  of  a  student’s  demerit 
marks,  during  any  two  successive  months  of  the  same  term, 
amounts  to  fifty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  suspend 
him  for  one  week.  If  then,  the  student  and  his  parent  or 
guardian,  appear  and  give  such  assurances  in  regard  to  the 
future  as  to  lead  the  Principal  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
decided  reform,  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  re-admit  him  on  trial, 
or  continue  his  suspension  from  week  to  week  until  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

“  Rule  9th.  When  a  student  thus  re-admitted  on  trial  shall 
again,  within  the  next  two  months,  accumulate  demerit  marks  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to 
require  his  presence  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  High  School 
Committee. 

“Rule  10th.  For  any  gross  offence  which,  in  his  opinion, 
seems  to  require  it,  a  student  may  be  suspended  by  the  Princi¬ 
pal  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

“  Rule  12th.  The  Faculty  may  at  any  time,  and  during  any 
stage  in  the  progress  of  discipline,  recommend  a  student  to  the 
High  School  Committee  for  final  dismission.” 

In  addition  to  the  rules  quoted,  any  Professor  has  the  right 
of  bringing  against  any  pupil  a  charge  for  a  special  offence  as 
per 
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Rule  6th.  “In  regard  to  the  second  class  of  offences — that  is, 
disorder  purposely  committed  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  specially  aggravated — the  Professor  shall 
report  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  Principal,  who  shall  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  demerit 
marks  to  be  determined  by  the  Faculty  at  their  next  stated 
meeting.  Every  student  shall  be  notified  of  the  charge  against 
him,  and  be  required,  under  penalty  of  thirty  demerit  marks,  to 
appear  at  the  next  Faculty  meeting  to  answer  for  his  offence.” 

Here  are  surely  ample  powers  to  affect  the  right  of  attend¬ 
ance.  Suspension  for  a  week  necessarily  involves  a  loss  of  ave¬ 
rage  for  scholarship,  and  yet  the  report  of  the  majority  asserts 
that  the  present  plan  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Professor 
the  power  to  preserve  order,  and  the  boy  who  succeeds  in  reciting 
his  lessons,  no  matter  how  outrageous  his  conduct,  might  be  and 
was  represented  as  a  worthy  student ;  while  the  truth  is  here 
plainly  shown  that  such  a  boy  forfeits  all  connection  with  the 
school,  if  Professors  perform  their  duty.  I  shall  defer  to  a  sub¬ 
sequent  part  of  the  reply,  tables  to  prove  the  errors  of  the 
majority’s  conclusions  on  this  point,  and  also  the  errors  of 
witnesses  produced  to  sustain  the  charges. 

As  I  had  demanded  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  my  official  acts, 
I  have,  perhaps,  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner,  means, 
or  extent,  of  the  investigation  ;  yet  there  are  features  connected 
with  it  to  which  I  may  refer,  without  being  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  captiousness.  I  certainly  supposed  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  would  reserve  to  themselves  the  whole  duty  of  investigation  ; 
yet  by  the  ruling  of  a  majority,  notwithstanding  my  protest,  the 
duty  of  direct  and  cross-examination  was  delegated  to  the  per¬ 
sons  making  the  charges.  Matters  totally  disconnected  with  the 
charges,  and  which  the  Committee  were  not  authorized  to  investi¬ 
gate,  were  forced  upon  them.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  one  of  the  accusers  are  lawyers,  familiar  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses,  quick  to  perceive  an  advantage  and  ready  to 
object,  while  the  respondent  had  no  experience  in  the  practices  by 
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which  the  worse  is  made  to  appear  the  better  part,  in  those  methods 
bj  which  testimony  is  elicited  or  suppressed  by  specious  objec¬ 
tions.  The  witnesses  in  support  of  the  charges  were  allowed 
every  license,  and  were  treated  with  every  courtesy — their 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  were  taken  as  facts  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  alter,  amend,  and  change  their  answers.  Questions 
to  which  they  refused  a  reply  on  one  day  were  permitted  to  be 
pressed  on  a  subsequent  one  ;  and  in  some  instances  they  were 
allowed  to  insert  written  replies,  prepared  with  care.  The 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  on  the  contrary,  were  insulted  by 
innuendos,  and  by  allusions  to  motives.  Questions  allowed  at 
one  period  of  the  examination,  were  subsequently  objected  to,  and 
the  objections  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 
They  were  refused,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Davidson, 
the  privilege  of  altering  the  phraseology  of  an  answer,  although 
the  substance  would  not  have  been  affected.  No  limit,  as  to 
time  or  matter,  was  placed  upon  the  witnesses  against  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  whilst  those  called  in  his  behalf  were  restricted  in  both  ; 
no  evidence  in  defence  being  considered  that  did  not  refer  to 
the  period  elapsing  from  the  3d  of  January,  1859,  to  the  31st 
of  December,  1861,  while  Professor  E.  W.  Yogdes  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  refer  to  lists  of  late  attendance  in  January,  1862. 

It  is  singular  that  Professors  Rand,  McMurtrie,  Angele,  and  Mr.  , 
Ring,  were  not  summoned  as  witnesses ;  that  Professor  Bregy,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  School  for  sixteen  years,  and  who  had 
returned  a  month  before  the  investigation  ceased,  was  excluded  ; 
that  Mr.  Coulston,  the  Janitor,  whose  duties  bring  the  order  in  the 
halls  and  on  the  stairs  under  his  observation,  was  not  cited.  These 
are  high-minded,  honorable,  truthful  gentlemen.  Of  the  seven 
Professors  examined,  two  were  applicants  for  the  position  which 
I  now  hold.  With  these  gentlemen  I  had  been  a  candidate  for 
the  situation  now  held  by  Professor  Rhoads.  Prof.  McClune 
and  myself  were  rivals  for  the  department  now  under  his  charge. 

At  the  solicitation  of  a  mutual  friend,  I  declined  in  his  favor, 
and  successfully  urged  his  claims  upon  three  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers. 
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These  gentlemen,  when  called  upon  by  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Wm.  Yogdes,  testified  as  follows  : 

Prof.  Rhoads:  “I  know  nothing  of  the  discipline  of  Prof. 
Yogdes’s  room  ;  I  never  was  in  his  room  when  he  had  a  class 
there  ;  I  know  nothing  about  the  instruction,  I  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing.” 

Professor  Yogdes  held  the  position  of  Principal  pro  tern,  from 
the  29th  of  October,  1858,  until  the  3d  of  January,  1859.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rhoads  had,  consequently,  the  same  opportunities  of 
judging  of  Prof.  Vogdes’  efficiency  as  of  that  of  the  present 
Principal.  A  son  of  Professor  Rhoads  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School,  and  wras  necessarily  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Yogdes  for  a  great  part  of  his  time,  and  yet  Professor  Rhoads 
knows  nothing  of  the  instruction. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  cases  of  Professors  MacNeill  and 
Lujeane,  Professor  Rhoads  avowed  the  same  ignorance,  although 
the  latter  occupied  the  adjoining  room,  and  met  him  in  the  same 
hall  at  every  change  of  class,  and  the  former  had  been  his 
colleague  for  years. 

Professor  McClune,  in  answer  to  the  High  School  Committee, 
replies  : 

“With  all  due  deference  to  the  Committee,  I  think  it  would 
he  injurious  to  the  harmony  of  the  institution,  and  I  therefore 
decline  to  answer  any  question  in  relation  to  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  the  Professors.” 

Whether  this  harmony  was  paramount  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  five  hundred  pupils,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Faculty,  is 
a  question  to  he  reserved  for  the  conscience  of  the  Professor.  I 
will  not  presume  to  judge  of  the  motives  that  induced  these 
gentlemen  to  give  such  elaborate  testimony  against  the  Prin¬ 
cipal. 

The  Professor  of  Moral,  Mental,  and  Political  Science, 
answers  the  Hi°h  School  Committee  as  follows  :  “  On  account 

o 

of  the  relationship  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  I  would  most 
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respectfully  decline  answering  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee.’’  This  relation¬ 
ship  will  explain  the  motives  of  his  testimony  against  one 
charged  with  being  instrumental  in  removing  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  has  been  connected 
with  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  both  private  and  public,  for 
twenty-seven  years,  commencing  before  reaching  his  manhood, 
leaving  the  school-room  as  a  pupil  to  enter  it  as  teacher, 
lie  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
for  twenty  years.  Over  7,000  students  have  been  under  his 
charge.  Citizens  most  respectable  in  social  position,  of  high- 
toned  honor,  and  of  unquestioned  integrity  of  character,  have 
had  control  of  the  schools  he  has  taught ;  thousands  of  parents 
have  confided  their  children  to  his  care,  and  yet  no  parent,  no 
pupil,  Director  or  Controller,  was  cited  to  appear  against  him. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  pupils,  parents,  Directors  and  Con¬ 
trollers,  voluntarily  come  forward  to  testify  in  his  favor.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  multiplied  the  number 
to  any  extent.  He  was  content  to  rest  his  case  on  such  as  were 
produced,  and  will  add  to  this  reply  some  additional  testimony. 

The  charges  of  Professor  Yogdes  commence  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  :  “  And  I  attribute  the  whole  strange  action  of  the 
Committee  to  the  influence  of  Nicholas  H.  Maguire,  who  is 
known  to  have  asserted,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  High  School,  that  Professor  Wm.  Yogdes  was  unfit 
for  his  position,  and  should  be  removed.”  Mr.  Yogdes  pro¬ 
duced  no  evidence  to  prove  this,  and  whatever  my  opinion 
of  Ins  qualifications  may  be,  I  deny  most  positively  the 
threat  of  his  dismissal.  On  the  contrary,  I  entertained  for  him 
the  kindest  feelings ;  consulted  with  him  before  entering  upon 
my  duties ;  and  so  well  aware  was  he  of  my  sentiments,  that  he 
approached  me  with  advice  and  counsel.  He  informed  me  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  Faculty,  and  if  I  joined  the  one  to 
which  he  was  attached,  my  success  would  be  certain.  I  joined 
neither,  and  provoked  the  enmity  of  both. 

Mr.  Yogdes  asserts  that  the  High  School  possessed  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  public  in  1859.  Why,  then,  its  unpopularity  for 
years  ?  Why  the  nervous  fears  for  the  annual  appropriation  ? 
Why  the  various  articles  in  the  newspapers,  complaining  of  its 
management  ?  He  asserts  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
chano-e  to  the  action  of  the  Professors  of  the  institution,  for  of 
the  twelve  who  held  position  during  Mr.  Hart’s  administration, 
nine  remain.”  As  Dr.  Rand  is  superior,  in  all  the  attributes 
of  a  teacher,  to  the  former  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;  as  Mr.  Ring 
is  the  equal  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  succeeded,  the  most 
rational  conclusion  would  he,  that  the  change  he  charges  is  to 
he  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  nine  Professors  faithfully  to 
perform  their  duty. 

I  am  charged  with  not  calling  the  roll,  and  of  transferring  to 
the  Professors  the  duty  of  reading  to  delinquents  the  charges 
against  them. 

As  to  calling  the  roll,  there  are,  on  an  average,  500  pupils  in 
the  School,  divided  into  14  sections,  and  occupying  14  class¬ 
rooms.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Principal  to  proceed  from 
room  to  room,  or  to  call  the  names  of  the  pupils,  merely  to 
obtain  the  list  of  absentees.  This  occupied  an  hour.  The 
attention  of  the  Class  was  necessarily  arrested  while  from  thirty 
to  fifty  names  were  read  and  the  mark  for  absence  recorded. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  school-room,  it  is  known  that  to 
direct  the  attention  from  a  lesson  destroys  the  interest.  For 
this  reason  I  abandoned  the  plan  as  injurious,  and  a  waste  of  that 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  other  duty.  Moreover,  the  roll 
of  the  School  is  called  five  times  every  day,  and  the  absences 
recorded  as  often,  by  the  Professors,  in  giving  pupils  credit  for 
the  recitations. 

Calling  the  demerit  marks  of  the  whole  School  daily,  by  the 
Principal,  was  liable  to  the  same  objections  of  waste  of  time 
and  interference  with  recitation.  The  plan  now  pursued  is  as 
follows :  On  Monday,  the  Principal  examines  the  charges 
against  each  pupil,  Sums  up  the  amount  received  during  the 
previous  week,  and  on  the  third  hour,  proceeds  from  room  to 
room,  to  read  the  result,  suspending  those  pupils  whose  sum  of 
demerits  exceeds  fifty.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  hook 
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of  each  Division  is  sent  to  the  Professor  having  charge  of  the 
demerits  during  the  hour,  and,  either  at  the  commencement  or 
close  of  the  recitation,  he  reads  the  number  of  demerit  marks 
charged  against  delinquents — time  occupied,  not  exceeding  two 
minutes.  To  obtain  the  names  of  the  absentees,  each  Professor 
is  required  to  write  on  a  small  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the 
absent  pupils,  should  there  be  any,  as  he  calls  the  roll  of  his 
class  during  the  first  hour’s  recitation ;  the  slip  is  placed  upon 
the  desk  of  the  Professor,  and  is  taken  up  either  by  a  pupil  or 
the  Principal — time  occupied,  five  minutes.  So  guarded  have 
I  been  against  interrupting  recitations  requiring  close  and  con¬ 
tinued  attention,  that  I  have  avoided  the  Mathematical  Depart¬ 
ment  even  on  Monday  morning. 

It  is  for  the  Board  to  decide  which  of  the  tAvo  plans  is  the 
most  judicious,  and  whether  it  is  requisite  to  waste  the  time, 
and  divert  the  attention  of  five  hundred  pupils  to  procure  results 
otherAvise  so  readily  obtained. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  folloAving  extract  from  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  High  School,  adopted  April  8th, 
1851,  and  revised  July,  1852 :  “  Each  Professor  daily,  before 
leaving  School,  shall  register  in  the  books  kept  for  the  purpose, 
the  marks  for  misconduct  which  he  has  made  during  the  day, 
and  the  Principal  shall  see  that  these  marks  are  read  the  next 
morning  in  the  hearing  of  the  several  classes.” 

The  rules  were  again  revised  by  the  High  School  Committee 
January,  1861,  and  that  part  of  the  above  rule,  referring  to 
the  Principal’s  duty  concerning  the  reading  of  the  demerits, 
was  continued. 

Mr.  Vogdes  has  skilfully  attempted  to  veil  under  compari¬ 
sons,  as  indelicate  as  unjust,  grave  charges  against  the  Princi¬ 
pal.  He  has  extended  his  search  over  a  period  of  tAventy 
years,  and  selected  such  points  as  suited  his  purposes. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  show  that  Professor  Bache  either 
taught  or  lectured.  He  did  not  bring  the  record  from  1854  to 
1859,  and  shoAV  that  Professor  Hart  neither  lectured  nor  taught, 
but  charges  that  the  present  Principal  neither  lectures  nor 
teaches.  Mr.  Vogdes  kneav  that  to  his  son,  Professor  Edward  W. 


Vogdes,  then  the  Assistant  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Hart  trans¬ 
ferred  the  whole  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  the  Department 
of  Moral,  Mental  and  Political  Science,  the  department 
ascribed  to  the  Principal  in  the  Annual  Report;  and  also,  that 
E.  W.  Vogdes,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Controllers, 
made  this  fact  the  basis  for  his  petition  to  be  promoted  to  a  full 
Professorship. 

The  Board  of  Controllers,  Dec.  14th,  1859,  the  day  upon 
which  I  was  selected,  by  its  action  in  elevating  E.  IV.  Vogdes, 
virtually  assumed  the  position  that  the  duties  of  the  Principal 
were  wholly  administrative.  The  following  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  exercises  proves  conclusively  that  Mr.  Hart  did  not  con¬ 
sider  teaching  as  part  of  his  duty. 

On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  sections  of  the 
lowest  divisions  of  the  school  were  credited  to  Mr.  Hart  and 
Mr.  Fisher  during  the  same  hour. 
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The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Bulloch,  Weaver  and  Giller,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  School,  and  who  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hart 
for  three  years  prior  to  his  resignation,  proves  that  he  neither 
lectured  nor  taught.  Mr.  Hopper  answers  distinctly  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  lectures.  “He  (Mr.  Hart)  did  not  deliver  lectures  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  which  is  since  the 
School  has  been  in  this  building.”  This,  gentlemen,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  answer  both  Messrs.  Gerard  and  Yogdes  as  to  the 
teaching  and  lecturing.  I  defy  Mr.  Yogdes,  or  any  other  Pro¬ 
fessor,  to  produce  testimony  to  prove  that  I  have  refused  to 
support  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties;  to  poir^t  to  a  single 
average  changed,  or  demerit  mark  removed,  although  ample 
authority  is  given  to  the  Principal  by  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  when,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  a  pupil  has  been  unjustly  noted  by  a  Professor,  he  may 
alter  or  change  his  marks,  from  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  High  School  Committee. 

I  have,  in  many  instances,  supported  Professor  Yogdes,  even 
to  the  verge  of  injustice.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1861, 
Mr.  Yogdes  reported  17  boys  of  F2  as  beyond  his  control ;  nine 
of  these  pupils  I  suspended  at  his  request.  Subsequently  he 
reported  pupils  of  every  Division  under  his  charge.  The  lists 
are  still  in  my  possession. 

Messrs.  Yogdes,  Gerard,  and  Lujeane,  were  the  only  Profes¬ 
sors  who  acknowledged  their  incapacity  to  preserve  order,  by 
sending  pupils  from  their  rooms. 

The  wholesale  system  of  excuses  is  answered  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirement  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
High  School : 

Rule  20. — “An  absence  from  School  shall  be  counted,  in 
making  the  averages  for  scholarship,  the  same  as  a  cipher , 
unless  such  absence  shall  be  caused  by  sickness,  and  excused  by 
a  note  from  the  Principal.  In  such  cases,  in  making  the  aver¬ 
ages,  the  divisor  shall  be  diminished  by  the  number  of  absences 
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excused,  but  the  whole  number  of  absences  shall  be  entered  in 
proper  columns  of  the  Record  Book.  If  a  student  is  absent 
on  duty  for  the  School,  by  permission  of  the  Professor  in  whose 
room  he  should  be,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the 
absences  shall  not  be  so  entered  on  the  Record  Book.” 

This  answers  all  charges  as  to  the  wholesale  system  of 
excuses.  It  is  known  that  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  all  excuses 
for  lessons. 

The  occasional  employment  of  pupils  to  perform  certain 
duties  is  set  forth  as  a  constant  practice  of  the  present  Prin¬ 
cipal.  No  one  has  asserted  that  pupils  were  ever  employed 
for  any  other  than  School  purposes,  and  all  attest  that  this 
employment  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  neglect  of  Profes¬ 
sors  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  Professor 
E.  W.  Yogdes  has  named  pupils  who  were  injured  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  by  this  practice.  I  ask  an  examination  of  the  following 
averages  obtained  by  these  pupils,  as  recorded  by  this  Pro¬ 
fessor,  in  the  monthly  record  book  of  the  divisions  to  which 
they  were  attached : 
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I  am  charged  with  undue  familiarity  with  the  pupils  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yogdes.  This  comes  with  ill  grace  from  one  who  is 
remembered  by  his  former  pupils,  not  for  the  benefit  derived 
from  his  instruction,  but  for  the  license  allowed  to  them. 
True,  I  do  repudiate  the  pharisaical  pedagogueism  that  wraps 
itself  up  in  an  ostentatious,  ridiculous  dignity,  cold,  morose  and 
unbending ;  that  assumes  what  it  does  not  possess.  True,  I 
would  have  the  School-room  cheerful,  and  the  memory  of  boy¬ 
hood  a  happy  retrospect.  True,  I  deem  the  education  of  the 
heart  as  important  as  the  development  of  the  intellect ;  but  that 
undue  familiarity  can  be  urged  against  me,  I  most  positively 
deny. 

Mr.  Gerard’s  charges  have  been  answered  so  fully  in  the 
report  of  the  minority,  that  reference  to  them  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  only  point  requiring  notice,  is  the  withdrawal  of 
pupils  from  the  department  of  the  French  Language.  The 
authority  to  withdraw  is  granted  in  the  following  resolution  of 
the  High  School  Committee  : 

May  81st,  1860,  Prof.  Lujeane  submitted  the  following  inter¬ 
rogatory  to  the  High  School  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Marchment,  Jackson,  Hollingsworth,  Llynn,  and  Farrand, 
Chairman. 

“  Whether  the  Principal  has  a  right  to  withdraw  pupils  from 
any  department  without  consulting  any  higher  authority,  or 
even  mentioning  it  to  the  Professor.” 

In  answer  to  the  above,  the  Committee  unanimously 

Resolved ,  “  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the 
Principal  has  such  a  right,  particularly  when  requested  so  to  do 
by  the  parent  of  the  pupil.” 

It  has  always  been  the  practice,  and  circumstances  will  render 
its  exercise  necessary. 

I  never  withdrew  a  pupil  from  any  department,  without  the 
ivritten  request  of  the  parent,  nor  from  Mr.  Gerard’s  classes 
without  the  consent  of  that  gentleman.  Of  all  the  classes 
under  his  instruction,  fourteen  pupils  were  withdrawn, — the  rea- 


sons  appear  in  the  evidence.  He  never  protested,  never  com¬ 
plained  to  any  of  the  committees,  and  only  upon  his  dismissal, 
when  it  might  be  used  as  a  specious  charge  against  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  is  it  brought  forward.  There  are  involved  in  this  charge, 
other  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  matured  plan  had  been  devised  to  injure  the  Principal  ;  only 
certain  Professors  had  ever  heard  the  rumor  of  card-playing, 
and  they  are  the  chief  witnesses  in  support  of.  the  charges. 
Professors  MacNeill  and  E.  W.  Yogdes  acknowledge  that 
the  pupil  relied  upon  to  prove  the  offence  was  questioned  by 
them  at  their  residences.  Professor  MacNeill  consents  to 
neglect  his  own  classes,  to  enable  Professor  Gerard  to  roam 
through  the  upper  story,  to  detect  delinquents.  Mr.  Gerard 
had  no  charge  over  these  pupils.  Professor  MacNeill’s  duty 
was  to  have  reported  to  the  Principal  or  Faculty.  None  of 
the  gentlemen  who  heard  the  rumor  deemed  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bring  it  under  the  course  of  school  discipline,  but 
it  is  heralded  to  the  Board  as  a  grave  charge  against  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  although  all  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  cognizant  of 
the  occurrence.  Master  Alexander,  the  witness  depended  upon 
to  prove  the  charge  against  his  fellow  pupils ,  testifies,  that  on 
the  19th  of  December,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  he 
and  three  others,  who  should  have  been  in  Professor  McClune’s 
room,  assembled  in  an  unoccupied  room,  and  committed  the  alleged 
offence.  Professor  Gerard  was  dismissed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  13th  of  December,  six  days  previous. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned  by  Mr.  Gerard, 
and  who,  as  Master  Alexander  asserted,  formed  one  of  the  party, 
denies  all  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  and  his  denial  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  record  of  the  Professor  having  charge  of  the  class 
during  the  second  hour  of  Thursday,  December  19th.  To  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  the  Professors  who  knew  of  the  offence,  and 
failed  to  report  it,  have  made  themselves  accessories  after  the 
act. 

Mr.  Gerard  asserts  that  C  and  D  were  the  only  divisions  in 
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which  he  required  assistance.  The  following  petition  of  a  part  of 
the  last  graduating  class,  then  Class  E2,  will  show  that  other 
classes  had  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  “We,  the  under¬ 
signed,  would  respectfully  submit  to  you,  that  in  Professor 
Gerard’s  department,  the  whole  class  has  received  ciphers  on 
the  following  account ;  on  entering  the  room,  if  any  disorder  is 
made,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  whole  class  ciphers,  with¬ 
out  further  investigation.  This  he  has  done  twice,  and  another 
time  having  heard  the  upper  part  of  the  class,  and  some  dis¬ 
order  occurring,  he  gave  those  who  had  not  recited  a  cipher. 
As  the  disorder  was  the  act  of  a  few  boys,  and  as  it  is  not  fair 
to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  as  ciphers  affect 
our  term  averages,  we  beg  you  to  exert  your  authority  to  have 
them  removed” — signed  by  every  member  of  class  E2. 

Professor  Gerard  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

“I  deeply  regret  to  have  been  so  hasty,  and  ask  your  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  also  the  continuance  of  your  kindness  and  good-wishes 
for  me.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  assist  me,  as  heretofore ,  to 
discharge  my  duties.”  Again,  at  a  later  date.  “  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  many  kindnesses,  which  demand  towards  you  my 
gratitude  and  respect.  I  pray  you  to  be  more  free  with  me,  and 
reprove  me  when  I  deserve  it.  I  shall  be  for  it  very  thankful ; 
you  have  supported  me,  do  not  draw  from  me  your  hand.” 

I  gave  to  Professor  Gerard  my  earnest  support.  When  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  department  I  requested  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  on  the  same  floor  to  give  him  their  aid  ;  so  far  from  doing 
so,  those  occupying  adjoining  rooms  locked  the  communicating 
doors,  and  his  complaints  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Jackson,  of  the  conduct  of  others  in  inciting  his  pupils 
to  disorder,  are  evidences  of  how  far  he  has  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  them.  However  amiable  in  character,  gentlemanly  in  deport¬ 
ment,  or  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  his  native  language,  he 
possessed  neither  the  tact  to  govern,  nor  the  ability  to  impart 
instruction  to  large  classes.  This  connection  with  the  school  was 
to  him  a  painful  struggle.  The  pupils  were  withdrawn  to  aid 
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him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  ;  and,  it  is  a  strange  infe¬ 
rence,  that  the  withdrawal  of  pupils,  whom  he  represented  as 
insubordinate,  should  demoralize  his  classes. 

An  analysis  of  the  evidence  discloses  inconsistencies,  trifling 
charges,  and  captious  complaints.  If  the  Professors  of  the  High 
School  of  Philadelphia  are  willing  that  the  record  shall  stand 
as  an  evidence  of  their  regard  for  duty,  of  their  faithful  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Principal  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
School,  of  their  self-respect,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  dig¬ 
nity  of  character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  appointment  under  a 
system  of  discipline  based  upon  just  principles.  For,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  maxim,  not  liable  to  more  exceptions  than 
other  general  rules,  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  punish¬ 
ment  will  be  rare,  in  proportion  as  the  Faculty  possess  that 
weight  and  respectability  of  character,  which  result  from  high 
talents,  from  virtue  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Let 
the  most  prejudiced  person  read  the  evidence,  the  direct  and 
cross-examination,  and  he  will  discover  contradictions,  evasions, 
strained  suppositions  and  self-condemnation.  The  faults  and 
errors  of  Professors  are  shifted  upon  the  Principal ;  occasional 
acts  are  cited  as  settled  practices  in  different  administrations, 
according  as  they  may  tell  against  the  present.  Thus,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  classes  of  absent  Professors  is  represented  as 
an  occasional  act  of  Mr.  Hart,  whereas,  by  the  testimony  of 
Messrs.  Bullock,  Weaver,  and  Giller,  it  was  an  invariable  prac¬ 
tice,  except  in  the  absence  of  more  than  one  Professor ;  while 
the  occcasional  distribution  by  the  present  Principal  is  set 
down  as  a  settled  practice.  As  soon  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  School,  I  invariably  took  charge  of  the  larger  classes, 
in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  Professor.  My  object  in  doing 
this,  was  to  relieve  the  Professors  from  the  duty  of  attending 
to  pupils  not  connected  with  the  classes  under  recitation. — 
These  classes  I  either  examined,  taught,  or  in  some  manner 
sought  to  interest  in  their  studies.  Their  anxiety  to  con¬ 
demn,  has  led  the  witnesses  into  some  strange  discrepan- 
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cies.  Thus :  Mr.  Hurt  taught,  lectured,  took  charge  of  the 
classes  of  absent  Professors,  read  the  demerit  marks,  and  called 
the  roll  of  the  whole  School.  On  the  same  day,  consequently, 
he  must  have  performed  two  different  duties  at  two  different 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Professor  Haverstick  asserts, 
on  page  12,  that  “  Mr.  Hart,  up  to  the  time  he  departed,  staid 
with  me  (Prof.  H.)  two  hours  every  day.'’  The  roster  gives  Mr. 
Hart  charge  of  IP,  IP2,  and  IP,  during  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  hours  of  every  day.  The  first  two  hours  were,  by  the 
testimony,  devoted  to  calling  the  roll  and  reading  demerit 
marks.  On  the  same  page,  it  is  asserted,  by  Prof.  II.,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  a  Professor,  Mr.  Hart  almost 
uniformly  took  charge  of  the  class. 

The  mere  seat  occupied  by  the  pupil  is  confounded  with  his 
standing  as  a  scholar.  The  average  for  conduct  regulates  the 
seat  in  the  class-room  ;  the  average  for  scholarship  determines 
promotion  and  the  honors  of  the  School.  As  the  uniform  evi¬ 
dence  proves  that  the  most  diligent  in  study  are  generally 
the  most  decorous  in  conduct,  when  the  averages  for  conduct 
are  equal,  the  average  for  scholarship  regulates  the  seat.  A 
neglected  lesson  deducts  one  from  conduct ;  consequently  the 
dull  or  indolent  pupil  can,  in  no  case,  reach  the  first  seat  in  his 
class,  or  attain  either  honor  or  promotion.  Conduct  and 
scholarship  are  made  to  react  on  each  other.  The  evidence 
develops  charges  not  contained  in  those  formally  preferred. 
One  relates  to  the  visits  of  the  Principal  to  class-rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  listening  to  recitation.  As  the  Professor  of 
each  department  is  appointed  for  his  supposed  superior  quali¬ 
fications  ;  as  he  is,  from  his  position,  deemed  a  high-toned, 
honorable  gentleman,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  special 
duties,  this  charge  seems  strange,  and  might  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the 
Professors.  The  visits  of  any  Principal,  for  such  a  purpose,  to 
gentlemen  actuated  by  a  moral  sense,  would  be  an  insult,  in 
view  of  the  manner  of  his  appointment.  The  Professors  are 
independent  of  the  Principal ;  they  hold  position  by  the  same 
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tenure  as  he  does;  he  is  not  the  judge  of  their  competency,  and 
a  daily  visit  to  their  recitation  rooms,  to  superintend  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty,  would  be  justly  resented  as  an  impertinent  inter¬ 
ference.  The  teacher  or  professor  who  needs  the  spur  of  scru¬ 
tiny  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  over  his  unfaithfulness  the  veil 
of  deceit.  It  is  accounted  a  fault,  that  I  have  relied  on  Pro¬ 
fessors  for  a  faithful  performance  of  duty.  Does  the  Principal 
of  the  Grammar,  Secondary,  or  Primary  School,  assume  the 
authority  to  judge,  or  is  it  the  province  of  the  Directors  ?  The 
gentlemen  who  complain,  exhibit  little  familiarity  with  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  literary  institutions.  No  President,  Provost,  or  Prin¬ 
cipal  would  presume  upon  such  a  liberty  with  his  colleagues. 
No  Professor  denies  my  frequent  visits  to  his  room — and  from 
these  visits  I  could  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  department. 
If,  on  entering  the  class-room,  the  teacher  was  found  engaged  in 
duty,  the  pupils  interested,  and  the  order  good,  the  conclusion 
must  have  been  favorable. 

Another  point  introduced,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  High  School  Committee,  and  of  flattering  the  pre¬ 
tentions  of  Professor  Yogdes,  is  the  condition  of  the  School, 
January,  1859.  Professors  Haverstick,  Kirkpatrick,  Hopper, 
MacNeill,  and  Mr.  Howard  testify,  in  substance,  before  the  High 
School  Committee,  that  they  considered  Mr.  Y ogdes  incompe¬ 
tent  either  as  a  teacher  or  disciplinarian  ;  and  yet  they  testify 
before  the  Special  Committee,  that  this  incompetent  person  was 
eminently  successful  as  Principal.  Mr.  Haverstick  even  asserts 
“  that  I  consider  the  School  was  in  a  little  better  condition  on 
the  day  Mr.  Yogdes’  administration  closed,  than  it  was  on  the 
day  the  said  administration  commenced.” 

One  of  two  conclusions  must  be  arrived  at,  either  that  the 
discipline  and  study  depend  upon  the  energy,  activity,  and 
ability  of  the  Professors,  or  that  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken 
in  the  evidence  given  at  two  different  times.  The  true  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  School,  in  January,  1859,  may  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  “instead 
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of  being  one  school  under  a  proper  general  authority,  the  High 
School  became  broken,  as  it  were,  into  twelve  isolated  schools, 
teaching  separate  branches,  differing  necessarily  in  management, 
and  wholly  independent  of  each  other.”  There  were  then  twelve 
divisions,  now  there  are  fourteen.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
must  have  been  written  by  one  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  the  School  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Other  implied 
charges  in  the  evidence  are  too  trifling  to  require  even  an 
allusion.  The  deterioration  of  the  School  is  dwelt  upon,  by 
the  seven  Professors,  and  yet  the  evidence  discloses  the  strange 
fact,  that  while  the  parts  are  vigorous  and  improving,  the  whole 
is  weak  and  deteriorating.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the 
condition  of  the  six  classes  under  the  charge  of  five  Professors, 
for  the  five  terms  during  which  the  present  discipline  has  been 
in  operation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scholarship  of  these 
divisions,  from  the  records  of  these  five  gentlemen,  has  attained 
an  extraordinary  average — being,  with  five  Professors,  in  six 
classes,  for  the  term  ending  February  14th,  1862,  89.6. 
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Table  showing  the  Averages  of  Divisions  instructed  by  Profs.  Rhoads, 
McClune,  Haverstick,  JlacJYeill,  &c under  the  present  discipline. 


Professors. 


'  Rhoads . 

McClune . 

43d  Term... -!  Haverstick . 


E2 


E1 


B 


94.1  95.8  84.  88.2  96.2  95. 
86.5  88.7  72.5  78.7  81.8  83. 
74.9  80.5  81.4  86.1:91.5.90.5 

MacNeill .  92.3  95.5  92.5  93.5  99.2  99.8 

E.  W.  Vogdes...  89.4  90.3.84.3  88.4  95  1  91. 

95.8  98.5  85.8  90.9  06.  98.6 


92.1 
81.9 

84.1 
95.5 
89.7 


'  Rhoads . 

I  ;|| 

McClune  .  91.7  91.3  74.9  78.  igl.l  93.6 

44th  Term,  ^  Haverstick  .  86.6  78.5,81.2  78.6:90.5  93. 2j 


MacNeill .  94.2  92.6  90.3  88.4  98.  ,98.7 

i  I  |  |  |  !  ! 

E.  W.  Vogdes...  88.2  81.8  84.1  87.5191.6  96.1 


94.3 

85.1 
84.8 
93.7 

88.2 


Rhoads .  90.  93.5  87.9  90  S  97.5  97.4  92.8 

ill'! 

McClune .  89.2  84.  80.1  79.5  87.2  95.9  86.0 

II 

45th  Term,  ^  Haverstick  .  71.1  70. 3  80.8  76. 3  93.8  91 .4  80.6 

MacNeill . 91.4'92.5  88.8  94.2  98.4  98.9  94.0 

!|| 

E.  W.  Vogdes...  89.7  83.6  92.1  95.3  93.4  89.9  92.2 


‘  Rhoads .  85  6  83.9  84.9  94.3  93.3,99.1 


McClune . S3  7  78.6  79.5 

46th  Term,-{  Haverstick  .  69.3  59.3  76.2 

MacNeill .  87.5  82.7  87.7 

E.  W.  Vogdes...  86.  81.8  89.4 

90.  87.6  84.8 


87.  78.8,96.4 
78.9  80.4  86.7 


Rhoads . 

McClune  . . 

47th  Term, -{  Haverstick  . 


93.5  91.  87.1 
82.  76.5  77. 


93.1  92.2 
95.894. 


96.5 

89.7 


92.3  97.4  97.7 


87.1 

91. 


MacNeill .  92.3  90.7  87.8  92. 


92.1  96.2 
92.1  83.5 
96-897.8: 


E.  5V.  Vogdes...  91.5  81.2  88.5  91.7  94.9  94.3 


.  >  « 
>  >  — 

?  —  o 


90.2 

84.0 

75.1 
90.0 

89.5 

91.6 

91.2 
82.0 
92.9 
90.4 


88.6 


89.2 


89.2 


85.8 


89  6 
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Averages  of  the  same  Class  under  the  various  letters  from  E  to  A, 

inclusive. 


PROFESSORS. 

43d 

TERM. 

44th. 

45th. 

46th. 

47th. 

E2 

E1 

D. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Rhoads  . 

94.1 

95.3 

85.8 

90.8 

93.3 

97.7 

McClune . 

86.5 

88.7 

74  9 

79.5 

78.8 

96.2 

Haverstick . 

74.9 

80.5 

81.2 

76.3 

80  4 

83  5 

MacNeill . 

92.3 

95.5 

90.3 

94.2 

92.2 

97.8 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

89-4 

90.3 

81.1 

95.3 

94. 

94.3 

44tii 

TERM. 

45th. 

46tii. 

47th. 

PROFESSORS. 

E2 

E1 

D. 

C. 

B. 

Rhoads . 

95.8 

98.5 

87.9 

94.3 

97.4 

McClune  . 

91.7 

91.3 

80.1 

87. 

92.1 

Haverstick . 

86  6 

78.5 

80  8 

78.9 

92.1 

MacNeill . 

94.2 

92.6 

88.8 

93.1 

96.8 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

88.2 

81.8 

92.1 

95.8 

94.9 

45tii 

TERM. 

46th. 

47th. 

PROFESSORS. 

E2 

E1 

D. 

C. 

Rhoads . . . 

90. 

93.4 

84.9 

92.3 

McClune . 

89.2 

84.0 

79.5 

87.1 

Haverstick . . 

71.1 

70.3 

76.2 

81. 

MacNeill . 

91.9 

92.5 

87.8 

92.2 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

89.7 

83.6 

89.4 

91.7 

46th 

TERM. 

47th. 

PROFESSORS. 

E2 

E1 

D. 

Rhoads . 

85.6 

83.9 

84.8 

McClune . 

83  7 

78.6 

87.1 

Haverstick . 

69.3 

59.3 

77. 

MacNeill . 

87.5 

82.7 

87  8 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

86. 

81  8 

88.5 

47th 

TERM. 

PROFESSORS. 

E2 

E' 

Rhoads .  . 

90.0 

87.6 

McClune  . 

93  5 

91. 

Haverstick .  . 

82. 

76.5 

MacNeill . 

92.3 

90.7 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

91.5 

81.2 
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Averages  obtained  by  the  same  Class,  iv  passing  from  one  Term  to 

another. 


PROFESSORS. 

43d  term. 
D. 

44th  term. 
C. 

45th  term, 
B. 

46th  t’rm. 
A. 

Rhoads . 

84. 

90.9 

97.5 

99.1 

McClune . 

72.5 

78. 

87.2 

96.4 

Haverstick . . 

81.4 

78.6 

93.8 

80.7 

MacNeill  . 

92.5 

88.4 

98.4 

96.5 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

84.3 

87.5 

93.4 

89.7 

43d  term. 

44th  term. 

45th  term. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

Rhoads  . 

88. 2 

96. 

97.4 

McClune . 

78.7 

81.1 

95.9 

Haverstick . 

86.1 

90.5 

91.4 

MacNeill . 

93.5 

98. 

98.9 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

88.4 

91.6 

98.9 

43  d  term. 

44th  term. 

B. 

A. 

Rhoads . 

96  2 

98.6 

McClune . 

81.8 

93.6 

Haverstick . 

91.5 

93.2 

MacNeill . 

99.2 

98.7 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

95.1 

96.1 

43d  term. 

A 

Rhoads . 

97.4 

McClune . 

95  9 

Haverstick . 

91.4 

MacNeill . 

98.9 

E.  W.  Vogdes . 

| _ 

98.9 

From  am  examination  of  these  tables  gradual  and  marked 
progress  is  evident.  In  addition  to  the  tabular  statement,  the 
following  testimony  of  the  Professors  strengthens  the  position. 

Professor  Ilaverstick  declares,  “that  the  pupils  of  the  School 
are  better  prepared  for  a  diploma  in  the  classical  department, 
than  they  were  under  Mr.  Hart.” 

Professor  Rhoads,  as  regards  rhetoric  and  logic,  “  they  get 
more,  because  I  have  more  time  to  devote  to  them.” 

Professor  Kirkpatrick,  “  My  classes  have  the  same  care  and  the 
same  attention, — but  the  subject  that  I  teach  does  not  require  as 
much  work  at  home  as  I  had  before.” 

Professor  McClune  :  To  the  question,  do  you  instruct  less  than 
formerly — replies,  “  In  some  divisions  I  have  instructed  more  ■> 
I  think  from  the  fact  that  a  long  time  here,  and  experience,  has 
enabled  me  to  prepare  some  things  to  better  advantage,  as  in 
Division  A.” 

Professor  E.  W.  Vogdes ;  “  Since  your  entrance,  I  have 
extended  the  course  of  instruction  in  my  department,  beyond 
that  usually  pursued  in  Colleges  again  he  asserts,  “I  cannot 
admit  that  under  my  instruction,  pupils  are  in  one  sense  more 
deficient  in  moral,  mental,  and  political  science  now,  than  in 
1859.” 

Professor  MacNeill  in  answer  to  the  question.  “  Do  you  think 
your  department  was  in  any  better  condition  formerly  than  it 
now  is?”  replies,  “I  think  not,  the  department  is  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition.” 

Professor  Hopper  :  “  I  firmly  believe  that  I  make  greater 
efforts  than  formerly,  but  with  less  satisfactory  results  to  myself.” 
Professor  Hopper  had  formerly  but  Divisions  G  and  II  to 
instruct  in  one  branch,  Algebra  ;  now  in  addition  he  gives  in¬ 
struction  to  F1  and  F2  in  Geometry,  and  if  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  Professor  Wilson  (April  1st,  18G2,)  will  explain  the  reason: 

“  Division  F  should  have  studied  surveying  with  me  this  term. 
As  surveying,  however,  requires  a  previous  knowledge  of  Geome- 
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try,  I  was  obliged  to  ascertain  what  they  knew  of  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  course.  Not  a  single  pupil  of  F  had  the 
least  idea  of  Geometrical  reasoning,  or  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  geometrical  language ;  nor  could  a  single  pupil  prove  that 
easy  proposition  ;  ‘  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  equals  two 
right  angles.’  I  therefore,  determined,  with  the  consent  and  the 
advice  of  the  Principal,  to  teach  them  Geometry  this  term, 
instead  of  attempting  surveying.”  Professor  Hopper  teaches 
the  fifth  book  and  subsequent  books  of  Geometry,  while  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson’s  report  proves  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
study. 

While  the  Professors  testify  as  to  the  order  on  the  stairs,  in 
the  halls,  and  to  the  constant  watching  in  their  class-rooms,  they 
also  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  used  the  means  given  by  the 
rules  to  repress  disorder. 

Professor  Rhoads  answers  :  “  I  do  not  note  boys  under  the 
present  system  of  discipline  ;  I  believe  I  exercise  a  stronger  influ¬ 
ence  over  them  for  good,  than  if  I  noted  them.  I  think  notes 
merely  irritate.  I  will  say  that  there  has  never  been  any  dis¬ 
order  since  I  have  been  here.  I  am  alluding  to  the  entries, 
where  I  was  stationed,  where  it  was  my  duty  to  note  boys  for 
disorder.”  Page  24. 

Professor  McClune  :  “  I  do  not  note  as  much  as  formerly ; 
because  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  it  only 
irritates  certain  boys.” 

Professor  E.  W.  Yogdes  :  “  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  positively, 
whether  lately,  or  within  the  year,  I  have  noted  for  disorder  on 
the  stairs  or  in  the  halls.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  to  other  testimony  offered. 
The  term  “  constant  watching,”  properly  means  that,  under  the 
present  plan,  Professors  must  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  classes  under  their  care.  The  number  of  pupils  is  500, 
divided  into  fourteen  sections,  thus  giving  an  average  of  not 
quite  thirty-six  to  a  teacher,  and  yet  Professors  gravely  assert, 

that  it  requires  constant  watching  to  regulate  the  order  in  the 
3 
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class-rooms.  The  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  duty  of  teaching,  and  governing  a  larger  number  of 
pupils,  are  required  to  superintend  the  general  government  of  a 
whole  school.  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rand,  Mr. 
Ring,  and  Mr.  Coulston,  for  the  true  condition  of  the  School,  as 
to  the  order.  The  copy  appended  of  the  report  sent  to  the 
parent  under  the  former  and  present  system,  will  exhibit  a  fair 
test  of  each. 

On  the  first  is  shown  the  averages  given  by  each  Professor ; 
but  he  is  not  held  accountable  by  it  for  the  number  of  demerit 
marks.  The  general  average  means  scholarship.  By  deducting  the . 
sum  of  demerit  marks,  the  average  upon  which  promotion  and 
the  honors  of  the  School  depended,  is  shown.  Each  Professor 
had,  by  the  method  of  deducting  the  aggregate  of  demerit  marks 
from  the  general  average,  the  power  over  every  other  Professor’s 
discipline,  and  activity  in  inciting  to  study.  The  penalty  of  a 
special  offence  is  frequently  fifty  notes  ;  thus  for  one  act  the  pupil 
was  not  only  suspended,  but  forfeited  with  every  Professor  one- 
half  of  the  very  highest  average  (100)  that  could  be  obtained. 

Every  class  that  ever  passed  through  the  School,  could  enume¬ 
rate  members  that  failed  in  promotion,  not  from  failures  in 
scholarship,  but  from  the  decrease  of  scholarship  average  by 
demerit  marks.  In  examining  the  record,  I  find  in  one  term, 
July,  1852,  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  who  failed  of  promotion. 
On  the  second  copy  of  report,*  the  one  now  sent,  the  parent  has 
every  means  of  knowing  in  what  manner  his  son  performs  every 
duty  ;  he  can  compare  conduct  and  scholarship  with  the  average  of 
the  class,  and  estimate  more  justly  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  By 
making  conduct  a  subject  separate  from  scholarship,  each  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  made  accountable,  and  parental  authority,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tribunal  before  which  conduct  should  be  arraigned,  is 
called  in  to  aid  the  particular  Professor. 


*  See  page  36. 
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FORMER  TABLE. 

PROFESSORS. 

AVERAGES. 

Lessons 

absent  from 

Neglected 

Lessons. 

HART..... . 

W.  TOGDES . 

McllURTRIE . 

RHOADS  . 

M‘CLUNE . . 

HOPPER . 

BREGY  . 

HAVERSTICK . 

boye . 

KIRKPATRICK . 

MACNEILL . 

E.  W.  VOGDES . 

HOWARD . 

FISHER . 

DECLAMATION . 

General  Average . . . 

Result,  (after  deducting  Demerits) 

a&e  dtando  <dPo . . . m  a  o^... . 

A,  we  examined  tAte-  0e>e/i6it  and  tAe  fiieccdmp  one- 4,  and  tAe 
dPotice  to  dAau?iU  on  tAe  /aet  fiaye. 

-  -  — : —  '  ....  T-r-  . . . . .  .... .  ' 
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PRESENT  TABLE. 

PROFESSORS. 

AVERAGES. 

Neglected 

Lessons. 

Lessons 

absent  from 

Misconduct 

Map.ks. 

!  RHOADS . 

M’CLUNE . 

HOPPER . 

IIAVERSTICK . 

• 

KIRKPATRICK . 

1 

MACNEILL . 

1 

YOGDES . 

— 

RAND . 

ANGELE . 

BREGY.... . 

WILSON . 

HARTSHORNE . 

HOWARD . 

i 

RING . 

General  Discipline . 

Date  Attendance . 

General  Average  &  Totals 

j 

1  Scholai 

CLASS  AVERAGE,  - 

j  Condiu 

ship , 

}  Scholarship,  No.  in  a  Class  of 

STANDING,  J- 

t  Conduct.  Averaae  No.  in  a  Class  of 

PARENT’S  SIGNATURE. 

. . - 
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The  plan  of  deducting  demerit  marks  from  scholarship  was 
adopted  before  the  authority  to  suspend  on  a  certain  number  of 
notes,  in  a  specified  time,  was  conferred  upon  the  Faculty.  This 
power  of  suspension  was  granted  by  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Faculty,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Committee,  May,  1851.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  period,  various  means,  such  as  detention  after  school, 
were  resorted  to,  to  affect  conduct. 

The  frequent  absences  of  Professors  has  been  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  for  years,  and  if  there  is  any  want  of  interest  in  study 
manifested  in  any  department,  it  may  be  justly  charged  to  this 
cause.  Two,  and  often  three  Professors,  would  be  found  absent 
on  the  opening  of  School,  and  I  have  had  charge  of  as  many 
divisions  in  the  lecture-room.  While  I  am  charged  with 
excusing  the  absence  of  a  pupil  for  other  cause  than  sickness, 
when  my  judgment  approved  of  the  excuse,  a  Professor  con¬ 
sidered  himself  justified  in  being  absent  for  the  same  cause. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  practice  of  absenting  themselves 
carried  by  Professors,  that  the  Committee  appointed  in  July, 
1859,  passed  the  following  Resolutions  : 

Resolved ,  That  no  Professor  of  the  Central  High  School  shall 
absent  himself  from  his  duties,  except  on  the  written  consent  of 
the  Principal  of  the  School. 

Resolved ,  That  anv  Professor  thus  absenting;  himself  without 

7  4/  O 

the  written  consent  of  the  Principal  of  the  School,  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Principal  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
to  whom  he  shall  be  reported.” 

By  virtue  of  this  resolution  I  did  suspend  a  Professor  for 
absence,  and  my  action  was  sustained  by  the  Committee,  Novem¬ 
ber  4th,  1859,  in  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  action  of  the  Principal  in  suspending 

Professor - ,  for  not  giving  notice  of  his  absence  from  his 

post  at  the  High  School,  is  approved  by  this  Committee. 

From  the  27th  of  January  to  the  27th  of  February,  fourteen 
absences  of  Professors  are  recorded  :  though  the  regular  course 

7  0  O 
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was  interrupted  by  a  week  devoted  to  the  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission,  and  the  recess  of  commencement  week. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  gentlemen  signing  the  report  of  the 
majority  would  have  visited  the  School  at  least  once  during  the 
eight  weeks  the  investigation  lasted,  to  see  the  practical  work¬ 
ings  of  the  discipline,  to  judge  by  observation  and  inspection  of 
the  condition  of  the  institution.  That  before  signing  away  the 
professional  character  and  reputation  of  the  Principal,  by  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  them,  they  would,  as  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  him,  and  a  duty  to  themselves,  have  examined  every 
department  in  detail,  visited  the  class-rooms,  and  criticised  the 
general  order  ;  but  not  one  of  them  ever  crossed  the  threshold 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  instruction.  If,  however,  this  duty 
was  not  deemed  a  part  of  the  official  obligation  of  those  making 
the  report,  it  might  have  been  urged  upon  the  Controller  from  the 
Twentieth  Section,  whose  son  is  a  pupil  of  the  Institution,  and 
whose  feelings,  as  a  parent,  should  have  prompted  a  close 
scrutiny. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  the  following  letters,  as  testimony  in  my 
behalf: 


Girard  College ,  December  7  th,  1858. 

To  W.  J.  Jackson,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Central  High  School. 

Sir  : — Having  learned  that  Nicholas  II.  Maguire,  Esq.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Hancock  Grammar  School,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Principalship  of  the  High  School,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating 
that  a  personal  acquaintance  of  some  years  standing  has  enabled 
me  to  appreciate  highly  his  qualities  as  a  scholar  and  a  man, 
and  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  distinguished  position  to  which  he  aspires. 

Having  had  a  son  under  Mr.  Maguire’s  instruction  for  some 
two  years,  I  have  taken  pains  to  inform  myself  of  his  method 
of  teaching  and  governing  boys,  and  I  can  speak  with  emphatic 
approbation  of  the  kindness,  united  with  firmness,  by  which  he 
wins  the  love  of  his  pupils,  while  he  commands  their  respect ; 
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and  of  the  industry,  fidelity,  and  success  with  which  he  applies 
himself  to  their  advancement  in  knowledge. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Maguire’s  long  experience  as  a  public 
teacher  in  this  city,  his  large  and  scholarlike  attainments,  and 
his  tact  in  the  management  and  discipline  of  a  school,  point  him 
out  as  the  man  to  whom  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia  may 
be  safely  and  confidently  entrusted. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  ALLEN. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  13 th,  1858. 
Mr.  Nicholas  H.  Maguire, 

Dear  Friend  : — Seeing  by  the  public  prints  that  Prof.  J.  S. 
Hart,  of  the  Central  High  School,  has  accepted  of  another  field 
of  labor,  leaving  the  Principalship  of  that  school  vacant,  and 
hearing  that  some  of  your  friends  are  urging  you  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  that  vacant  position,  allow  me  also  to  join  my  voice 
with  theirs.  I  might  be  incited  to  this  by  personal  friendship, 
but  desire  rather  to  send  herewith  some  slight  token  of  my 
appreciation  of  your  talents,  tact,  and  success  as  an  educator, 
and  also  a  testimonial  of  your  adaptation  for  the  post. 

I  recall  now  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  years  spent 
under  your  tuition,  and  specially  in  preparation  for  that  same 
High  School.  It  is  not  always  that  in  after  years  we  may  con¬ 
template  our  school  days  with  satisfaction,  but  in  looking  back 
to  the  time  spent  immediately  under  your  care,  I  can  now  thank 
you  for  your  fidelity.  You  will  excuse  me  in  saying,  as  I  look 
around  on  those  who  owe  much  of  their  present  position  to  your¬ 
self,  I  think  your  pupils  have  not  disgraced  their  teacher. 

Your  acknowledged  ability  ever  felt  by  those  under  your 
care — your  seeking  to  inspire  every  scholar  with  an  ambition  to 
be  somebody — pointing  especially  to  usefulness  in  the  future  as 
citizens  of  our  great  republic— your  righteous  influence  by  cor¬ 
rect  principles  in  moulding  the  character  of  scholars,  guiding 
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ever  with  a  firm,  steady,  and  yet  kind  hand ;  and,  moreover, 
your  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  noble  school  system  of  my 
native  city,  are  some  of  the  reasons  inciting  me  to  be  yet  another 
to  urge  you  to  apply  for  the  Presidency  of  what  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  Alma  Mater. 

Yours,  truly,  and  with  high  respect, 

W.  BARNHURST, 

Pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Newburgh ,  N.  Y ’.,  Nov.  14 th,  1858. 

The  undersigned  has  had,  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  N.  H.  Maguire,  Esq.,  the 
accomplished  Principal  of  the  Hancock  Grammar  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Our  intercourse  began  in  the  school  room — he,  the 
teacher — and  myself,  a  poor  and  almost  friendless  boy,  with 
nothing  remarkable  as  a  passport  to  his  friendship.  His  uniform 
kindness  won  my  heart — his  genius  roused  my  ambition — and 
his  counsels,  affectionate  as  a  father’s,  guided  it  to  useful  and 
holy  ends.  The  boyish  love  of  the  pupil  for  his  teacher  has 
ripened  into  manly  friendship  and  admiration,  for  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  w'hich  fit  him,  as  an  educator,  for  any 
position  to  which  he  may  aspire.  Gentle,  yet  firm  ;  sparkling 
with  wit,  yet  always  turning  it  to  serious  uses  ;  open  and  acces¬ 
sible,  yet  dignified ;  in  teaching,  thorough,  yet  never  tedious  ; 
minute,  yet  comprehensive.  A  master  of  literature,  with  no 
parade  of  learning,  he  at  once  trains  the  intellect  and  wins  the 
heart,  so  that  in  the  maturity  of  their  manhood,  his  pupils  inva¬ 
riably  remember  him  as  one  of  their  earliest  and  best  bene¬ 
factors. 

JNO.  H.  CASTLE, 

Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
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Hanover  County ,  Va.,  Nov.  18 th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  incidentally  learned  that  your  name  has 
been  presented  for  the  post  of  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Through  your  kindness  and  assiduous  attentions,  for  which  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful,  I  was  among  the  successful 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School.  Having  pursued 
a  course  of  studies  there,  and,  after  that  in  Madison  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  since  that  time,  being  for  several  years 
the  President  of  a  similar  institution  in  Tennessee,  I  am  some¬ 
what  prepared  to  estimate  the  duties  of  such  a  position,  and  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  demanded.  An  acquaintance  of 
more  than  ten  years  enables  me  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  precisely  qualified  than  yourself  to 
take  the  place  of  my  esteemed  preceptor,  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart. 

If  eminent  scholarship,  extensive,  long,  and  uninterrupted 
experience,  with  “aptness  to  teach,”  which  is  surpassed  by  few, 
combined  with  such  uniform  kindness  in  all  your  intercourse 
with  pupils,  as  gains  their  affection,  secures  their  confidence, 
and  controls  their  deportment  by  principle  rather  than  by  awe, 
and  renders  study  more  of  a  grateful  duty  than  a  senseless 
drudgery ;  if  these  qualities,  and  a  thoroughness  in  teaching, 
which  none  of  my  early  instructors  equalled,  are  needed  in  a 
Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  you  have  them  all. 

You  will  please  pardon  me  for  expressing  myself  plainly  to 
you.  It  is  but  the  more  matured  judgment  of  an  old  and 
grateful  pupil,  recorded  with  no  willingness  to  flatter,  but  in 
justice  and  in  sincerity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  BITTING, 

Pastor  of  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church. 

To 

Mr.  N.  H.  Maguire, 

Nov.  mh,  1858. 
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411  Chestnut  street ,  May  9th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  : — Having  learned  that  Nicholas  H.  Maguire  is 
among  the  gentlemen  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of  John  S. 
Hart,  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
expressing  my  earnest  hope  that  the  important  and  responsible 
duties  of  that  position  may  be  confided  to  him. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Maguire  more  than  twenty-five  years  most 
intimately.  Before  either  of  us  had  come  to  manhood,  he  was 
my  companion,  friend,  and  instructor.  During  the  years  that  I 
found  employment  in  New  England,  we  maintained  unbroken 
intercourse;  and  since  my  return,  now  more  than  eighteen  years 
ago,  I  have  watched  his  course,  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  with 
unabated  interest,  and  can  say  that  I  know  not  the  man  to 
whom  I  would  sooner  confide  my  son. 

He  would  fill  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  High  School  with 
dignity,  and  command  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  pupils 
by  his  genial  manners  and  habitual  practice  of  manly  virtues. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

WM.  D.  KELLEY. 

To  Washington  J.  Jackson,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  High  School  Committee. 


Philadelphia ,  November  3d,  1858. 

To  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : — Hearing  that  Nicholas  II.  Maguire  is  an 
applicant  for  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  High  School,  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  your  consideration  as  a  person 
well  qualified  to  fill  that  position.  At  intervals,  during  the  last 
nine  years,  my  sons  have  been  under  his  care,  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  not  only  as  to  his  capability  of  imparting  knowledge, 
but  also  with  his  rare  faculty  in  commanding  the  respect  and 
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confidence  of  his  pupils.  I  believe  the  High  School,  under  his 
direction,  would  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  and 
also  meet  the  wants  of  the  community. 

Respectfully, 

WARNER  JUSTICE. 


Green  street ,  Philadelphia ,  November  13 th,  1858. 

To  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  last  eight  years,  four  of  my  sons 
have  been  successively  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  N.  H. 
Maguire,  Principal  of  the  Hancock  School.  From  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  thus  formed,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  consider 
Mr.  Maguire,  as  a  gentleman,  scholar,  and  successful  teacher, 
ivell  qualified  to  fill  any  vacant  Professorship  in  the  High  School, 
or  in  any  institution  where  experience,  sound  learning,  and  the 
ability  to  impart  instruction  and  waken  the  interest  of  youth, 
are  deemed  important  in  a  teacher. 

A.  CONVERSE, 
Editor  of  Christian  Observer . 


Three  of  the  gentlemen  testifying  by  letter  are  graduates  of 
the  High  School.  They  have  been  connected  with  various  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country,  and  they,  and  Professor  Wm.  H.  Allen,  are 
as  wTell  qualified  to  judge  of  my  competency  as  the  seven  Profes¬ 
sors,  five  of  whom  were  never  associated  with  any  other  educa¬ 
tional  institution  than  the  Grammar  or  High  School  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  who,  wedded  to  one  system,  could  see  no 
virtue  or  force  in  any  other.  But  I  will  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  if  these  gentlemen  were  called  upon  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  School  during  the  term  now  closing,  few 
would  re-aflirm  the  testimony  given  before  the  special  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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No  interest  lias  been  neglected,  no  incentive  left  unat¬ 
tempted,  to  elevate  the  literary  standing  of  the  pupil.  The 
averages  for  promotion  from  division  to  division  have  been 
increased ;  no  student  can  now  graduate  without  a  general  ave¬ 
rage  of  75  for  four  terms,  and  a  special  average  of  GO  with  each 
Professor  for  the  last  term.  Those  who  have  completed  the 
three  years’  course  are  not  allowed  a  certificate  without  a 
general  average  of  65,  and  a  special  average  of  60  in  each 
department. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  latter  regulation,  any  pupil 
who  had  been  in  the  School  two  years,  and  less  than  four, 
applied  for  the  certificate,  and  it  was  granted  on  the  mere  plea 
of  attendance,  without  regard  to  character  or  attainment.  When 
the  class  to  which  the  pupil  belonged  graduated,  he  was  entitled 
to  membership  in  the  association  of  the  Alumni.  Now  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  guarded  against  the  admission  of  unworthy  students. 
At  my  suggestion,  the  members  of  the  association  were  offici¬ 
ally  recognized  in  the  apportionment  of  the  tickets  for  commence¬ 
ment,  and  the  officers  placed  among  the  Controllers,  as  the 
honored  representatives  of  the  School.  Candidates  who  have 
been  forced,  by  preparation,  through  the  examination  for  admis¬ 
sion,  must  prove  their  title  to  remain,  or  are  dropped  from  the 
list  of  students  on  the  first  term.  With  increased  incentive  to 
study,  with  a  return  to  that  order  of  exercises  adopted  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  a  former  administration,  with  the  introduction 
of  vigorous,  talented  and  energetic  teachers,  with  a  discipline 
based  on  justice  and  right,  how  can  the  School  have  deterio¬ 
rated  ? 

If  I  had  yielded  to  considerations  of  self  ;  if  I  had  regarded 
my  own  interest,  rather  than  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty 
intrusted  to  me,  the  School  would  have  been  spared  the  doubts 
of  its  present  efficiency,  created  by  the  vindictive  assaults  of 
those  who  should  have  guarded  its  reputation  with  jealous  care, 
while  it  would  have  little  merited  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  because  I  have  not  discharged  my  duty,  but  that  I  have 
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fearlessly  done  so,  disregarding  all  views  but  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  the  pupils,  that  I  have  been  assailed.  If  I  had 
weakly  submitted  to  the  condition  in  which  I  found  affairs,  I 
would  have  been  permitted,  as  I  had  been  for  three  years,  to 
enjoy  security  and  ease.  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  motive  of 
opposition  or  favor.  I  knew  that  reforms  were  necessary  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  any  one  who  will  examine  the  roster  of 
1853,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  1858,  will  find  the  opinion  of 
the  former  Principal  of  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  Professors 
most  clearly  expressed.  The  present  roster  is  some  modification, 
but  a  return  to  that  in  use,  when  the  School  was  in  its  most 
efficient  condition.  The  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  in 
the  system  of  discipline  and  corps  of  Professors,  must  and  have 
operated  to  improvement  in  every  department.  They  have 
inspired  energy  and  vigor  where  lethargy  and  indifference  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  respectful  deportment  and  confidence  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  antagonism  and  insolence,  willing  obedience  for  resist¬ 
ance  to  authority.  The  pupils,  recognizing  justice  in  government, 
and  system  in  study,  secure  the  rewards  to  which  they  are  enti¬ 
tled,  zealously  and  with  industry  strive  for  the  honors  of  their 
class,  and  he  who  wins  may  justly  wear. 

I  demand,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  School  and  to  the  Faculty, 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  by  a  thorough  inspection  of  every  depart¬ 
ment.  I  invite  the  attention  of  every  citizen  to  its  management 
and  condition.  The  doors  are  open  to  all,  and  I  ask  that  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  based  on  observation.  Visitors  from  other  States, 
from  various  parts  of  our  own,  speak  in  commendation  of  it. 
The  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  in  a  communication  dated 
March,  1862,  thus  speaks  of  it :  “We  were  desirous  of  knowing 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  organization,  government,  and  plan 
of  instruction,  of  this  noble  Institution.  The  most  ample  and 
liberal  facilities  were  afforded  us,  and  we  must  return  our  thanks 
to  the  Principal  of  the  School  for  the  untiring  attentions 
bestowed,  and  for  the  complete  explanation  given  of  the  entire 
operations  of  the  School.  We  departed  with  a  feeling  of  pride, 
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that  the  metropolis  of  our  State  can  boast  of  so  noble  an  Insti¬ 
tution.” 

The  report  of  the  majority  draws  the  strange  conclusion, 
after  admitting  the  fact  that  I  had  organized  and  conducted  a 
Grammar  School  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  successfully, 
with  four  female  assistants,  that  I  have  failed  in  a  School  of  five 
hundred,  with  the  aid  of  fourteen  male  teachers,  each  teaching 
but  one  branch,  and  three  of  whom  had  also  been  Principals  of 
Grammar  Schools. 

If,  by  extending  the  course  of  study,  by  reducing  it  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  system,  taking  from  it  the  charge  of  superficiality  and 
rendering  it  practically  useful  and  thorough;  if,  by  introducing  a 
just  discipline,  elevating  the  moral  tone  and  developing  manly 
self-reliance,  by  holding  the  Professors  to  accountability,  and 
assisting  to  introduce  talent,  energy,  and  consequent  vitality  into 
the  School,  I  have  demoralized  it,  and  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  its  efficiency,  I  must  yield  to  the  charge.  I  know 
what  the  School  was  in  January,  1859,  and  I  know  what  it  is 
now  ;  I  feel  conscious  of  having  performed  my  whole  duty  with 
“an  eye  single  to  the  interests  confided  to  my  charge.”  I  ask 
for  not  even  the  indulgence  of  a  doubt ;  I  have  never  required 
personal  regard  to  shield  me  from  official  fault  or  error. 

As  I  have  been  sustained  and  supported  by  the  respect,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  affection  of  my  former  pupils  in  a  different  situation, 
so  shall  I  depend  upon  the  sentiments  and  opinion  of  those 
who  have  been  under  my  charge  as  Principal  of  the  Central 
High  School,  for  my  complete  vindication  from  the  charges  which 
malevolence  has  urged,  and  which  weakness  and  jealousy  have 
attempted  to  sustain. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NICHOLAS  H.  MAGUIRE, 
Principal  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia. 


Herewith  are  appended  letters  from,  Professors  in  the  High 
School ,  and  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inves¬ 
tigation. 


Philadelphia ,  May  5th,  1862. 

T.  G.  Hollingsworth,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

Hear  Sir  : — By  a  resolution  of  your  Committee,  dated 
March  11th,  1862,  I  was  requested  to  furnish  the  same  with  a 
report  on  the  state  of  instruction  in  my  department,  when  I 
took  charge  of  it. 

With  this  request,  I  complied  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  in  a 
communication,  which  I  then  believed  to  be  sufficient,  and  which 
was  transmitted  to  you  at  the  time  specified  in  your  resolutions. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  report,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  due 
to  Professor  Maguire,  allow  me  now  to  make  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  statement : 

From  the  date  of  my  re-election  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  found  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  possessed  of  all 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  responsible  office  of  his  position, 
both  as  an  administrator  and  a  disciplinarian.  Uniting  a  remark¬ 
able  firmness  of  decision  to  a  great  affability  of  manners,  he  has 
discharged,  in  my  opinion,  the  arduous,  and  too  often  thankless 
duties  which  devolve  on  the  head  of  this  institution,  in  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  manner.  Finally,  and  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted  by  any  member  of  the  Faculty,  I  can  say 
that,  so  far  as  Professor  Maguire  is  concerned,  the  School  has 
never  been  in  a  better  condition  than  it  now  is  ;  and  this  I  state 
with  an  experience  of  nearly  seventeen  years  in  the  same. 

I  will  further  add,  that  the  above  statement  has  not  been 
requested  of  me,  nor  even  suggested  to  me  by  Prof.  Maguire,  or 
any  of  his  friends  ;  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him 
previous  to  my  new  connection  with  the  School ;  I  do  not  owe 
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“my  present  position  to  liis  influence  or  recommendation,  but  to 
that  of  a  committee  of  examiners  unconnected  with  the 
School,  and  the  members  of  which,  with  one  exception,  I  had 
never  seen,  in  my  life. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  BREGY,  A.  M. 


Philadelphia,  May  15 th,  1862. 

To  the  High  School  Committee, 

Gentlemen  : — Although  entirely  unsolicited,  I  hope  you  will 
not  deem  it  improper  for  me  to  tender  some  informal  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  merits  and  administration  of  Professor  Maguire, 
which,  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  have  lately  been  called 
in  question. 

Three  months  of  daily  observation,  are,  in  my  view,  enough 
to  entitle  me  to  form  an  impartial  opinion.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
state,  then,  that  whatever  partial  and  occasional  imperfections 
of  order  may  occur  in  the  rooms  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  the 
discipline,  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Principal,  is,  undoubtedly,  remarkably  good. 

I  consider  Professor  Maguire’s  executive  and  administrative 
abilities  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  to  be  sustained  by  a  large 
experience ;  and  1  believe  that  his  displacement  would  be  a 
decided  disadvantage  to  the  School. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  HARTSHORNE,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  fc. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

It  -would  be  an  implied  injustice  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School,  were  I  not  to  include  in  my  report,  the  fact  that  the 
maintenance  of  good  discipline  is  chiefly  due  to  the  high  disci¬ 
plinary  ability  of  Prof.  Maguire,  who.  wherever  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  his  intercourse  with  pupils,  parents, 
or  any  others  interested  in  the  School,  has  so  combined  firm¬ 
ness  and  kindness  as  to  inspire  the  love  of  right  and  the  fear  of 
wrong,  in  their  most  beneficial  forms.  The  pupils  are  sure  of 
both  his  sympathy  and  his  justice,  and  act  accordingly. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  WILSON, 
Prof.  Pr.  Math..  C.  H.  S. 

May  mil,  1862. 


Philadelphia ,  May  20th,  1S62. 

Sir  : — Having  understood  that  the  capability  of  Professor 
Maguire,  for  the  management  of  the  Central  High  School  is 
shortly  to  be  discussed  in  vour  Board,  I  consider  it  mv  dutv  to 
acknowledge,  at  this  opportunity,  the  great  services  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maguire  has  rendered  the  German  department. 

The  German  department,  for  reasons  well  known,  had  to 
overcome,  at  its  new  establishment,  obstacles  peculiar  to  this 
department — obstacles  with  which  I  would  not  have  been  able 
successfully  to  contend,  had  Professor  Maguire  not  given  me. 
from  the  first,  not  only  every  ordinary  but  also  every  extraordi¬ 
nary  help.  that  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  establish  my  autho¬ 
rity.  When,  after  a  short  stav  at  the  High  School,  I  saw  that  the 
present  arrangement  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  purpose 
could  be  obtained  for  which  the  German  Professorship  had  been 
established.  Professor  Maguire  not  only  clearly  foresaw  the 
practicability  of  the  arrangement,  most  willingly  made  himself 
responsible  for  its  success,  and  recommended  it  to  the  High 
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School  Committee  for  approval,  but  also  engaged  for  me,  as  an 
assistant,  a  gentleman  who  was  perfectly  capable  of  overcoming 
the  first  difficulties  that  such  an  innovation  had  to  meet  with. 

But,  if  Professor  Maguire  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
placed  the  German  department  on  the  permanent  basis,  on 
which  alone  it  can  flourish,  this  department  still  obtains  from 
him  all  the  assistance  that  a  Principal  can  give,  and  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  boys  in  good  order,  and  to  excite  them  to 
the  study  of  the  German  Language. 

As  regards  the  general  discipline,  the  order  in  the  lecture- 
room,  in  the  halls,  and  on  the  stairs,  is  good,  and  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  another  Principal  could  make  it  any  better. 

Professor  Maguire  has  perfect  command  of  the  boys,  and 
enjoys  not  only  their  full  respect,  but  also,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  their  love.  I  have  never  heard  a  single  expression  from 
a  boy  that  would  indicate  the  least  disrespect  or  dislike  to  the 
present  Principal. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
department,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  School,  which 
I  know  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  to  address  to  you  my  sincere  wish  that  the  talents 
and  energy  of  the  present  Principal  may  be  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  School. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

L.  ANGELE. 


To  Thos.  G.  Hollingsworth,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 

on  Boys’  High  School. 
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Philadelphia ,  Mop  24 th,  1862. 

To  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  Esq., 

Chairman  High  School  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  published  report  of  the  Committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Professor  Maguire, 
reference  is  made  to  certain  questions  which  I  declined  answer¬ 
ing.  I  make  the  following  communication  in  order  that  my 
testimony  may  be  distinctly  understood,  and  that  any  and  every 
imputation  of  a  want  of  sincerity  on  my  part  may  be  effectually 
removed.  The  only  questions  which  I  declined  answering,  were 
of  a  nature  personal  to  myself,  or  of  an  irrelevant  character  to 
the  issue  under  consideration.  I  deemed  such  questions  uncalled 
for,  and  was  unable  to  understand  the  motives  influencing  the 
examiners  who  propounded  them.  At  the  same  time  had  I 
chosen  to  return  answers,  they  would  have  rendered  my  testi¬ 
mony  only  the  more  emphatic. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  assert  now,  as  I  did  before  the 
Committee,  my  full  confidence  in  the  administrative  ability  of 
Professor  Maguire,  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  my 
belief  that  the  School  is  now  in  as  perfect  order  as  at  any  time 
within  my  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  steadily  advancing  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  usefulness. 

Very  respectfully, 


JACOB  G.  H.  RING,  Jr. 


Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Map  24/7;,  1862. 
Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  addition  to  the  statements  made  in  my  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I  beg  to 
add  the  following  voluntary  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Professor 
Maguire,  as  Principal  of  the  Institution. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  School  as  Professor,  now  more 
than  three  years,  I  have  had  constant  occasion  to  notice  the 
unremitting  earnestness  with  which  Professor  Maguire  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  elevating,  in  every  respect,  the 
character  of  the  Institution.  His  success  lias  been  most  marked, 
and  I  believe  that  the  School  has  never  been  in  so  thorough  a  state 
of  discipline  as  at  present.  Visitors  to  the  Institution  during 
working  hours,  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  gratification  at 
the  cheerful  order  and  evidence  of  attention  shown  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  their  surprise  at  the  statements  so  generally 
circulated  to  the  contrary. 

While  performing  this  task,  Professor  Maguire,  in  the  consci¬ 
entious  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  necessarily  made  enemies. 
Ills  removal  at  the  present  time  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
be  detrimental  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
School,  but  remain  an  instance  of  a  man  punished  for  doing  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  firmly  and  fearlessly. 

I  am  sir,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  HOWARD  RAND,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Controllers. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Special 
Committee,  to  'whom  was  referred  the  communications  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Wm.  Yogdes  and  Gerard,  would  respectfully  report,  that 
they  have  given  the  subject  a  patient,  fair,  and  candid  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  above-named  gentlemen  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  and  were  given  every  opportunity  to  prove  their 
charges  against  the  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School. 
They  conducted  the  examination  of  witnesses  produced  by 
themselves  to  prove  the  charges,  and  cross-examined  those  who 
were  brought  before  the  Committee  by  Professor  Maguire,  in  his 
defence.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  and  we  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  our  views  upon  the  subject. 

The  charges  contained  in  the  communication  of  Professor 
Gerard  are  ten  in  number — six  of  which,  we  think,  demand  our 
attention,  and,  upon  reference  to  that  communication,  may  be 
found  in  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  charges, 
which  we  here  propose  to  consider  separately. 

In  the  third  charge,  he  says,  “there  were  about  a  dozen  boys 
whom  I  could  not  note  for  disorder  without  incurring  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Principal.”  lie  then  gives  the  names  of  seven 
of  those  boys. 

There  was  no  evidence  submitted  to  show  that  this  was  the 
case.  Nothing  to  show  that  he  “  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Principal”  for  noting  these  or  any  other  boys.  The  evidence 


is  clear  that  he  noted  more,  and  gave  more  special  offences  than 
any  other  Professor  in  the  School,  (and  in  some  cases  very 
unjustly,)  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Principal  made  any 
complaint  of  him  previous  to  his  letter  to  the  Committee  on  the 
High  School,  in  October  last,  and  then  only  when  requested  to 
give  a  candid  exposition  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  inefficiency  of  certain  departments. 

The  fifth  charge  says,  “  Mr.  Maguire  himself  demoralized 
Division  D,  by  withdrawing  eighteen  boys,  simply  because  I 
noted  them  for  disorder;”  and  then  he  says,  “they  played 
cards  in  the  Observatory.” 

The  evidence  does  not  show  that  Professor  Maguire  withdrew* 
any  boys  from  the  French  department  of  his  own  accord,  or 
“simply  because  they  were  noted  for  disorder  but  where  they 
were  relieved  of  the  studies  of  that  department,  it  was  at  the 
request  of  their  parents,  for  various  reasons,  as  will  be  seen,  on 
reference  to  the  evidence  of  Masters  McBride,  Pharo,  Reed,  and 
Carson.  Professor  Maguire  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  High 
School  Committee  in  October,  that  “he  had  frequently  to  inter¬ 
fere  between  him  (Professor  Gerard)  and  his  pupils  to  save  them 
from  oppression.”  In  regard  to  the  withdrawing  of  boys  from 
this  department  having  a  tendency  to  demoralize  Division  D, 
we  would  say  that  this  practice  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  long 
time,  and  why  it  should  have  this  effect,  under  Professor  Gerard, 
which  it  had  not  had  under  other  Professors,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand. 

By  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  cards  were  played  in  the 
Observatory,  and  in  the  rooms  of  Professors  E.  W.  Yogdes, 
McClune,  and  Haverstick;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  had  any  knowledge  of  it  until  the  communication  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gerard  wTas  presented  to  this  Board.  The  fact  that  cards 
were  played  in  the  building,  appears  by  the  evidence  to  have 
been  known  to  three  of  the  Professors — and  one  of  them  w'ent 
so  far  as  to  joke  with  the  boys  upon  the  subject — yet  neither  of 
them  ever  reported  it  to  the  Faculty  nor  to  the  Principal,  which, 
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in  our  opinion,  would  have  been  the  proper  course,  and  thus 
relieved  himself  of  the  odium,  and  given  the  Principal  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  punishing  the  guilty 
parties,  which,  had  he  failed  to  do,  would  have  given  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.  We  are  also  of  the  opinion,  that  had 
not  Professor  Gerard  been  requested  to  resign,  the  card  playing 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  by  this  Board,  as  those  who 
possessed  the  knowledge  failed  to  make  it  known  up  to  that 
time. 

The  sixth  charge,  we  think,  has  been  entirely  disproved. 

In  our  opinion,  Professor  Gerard  was  mistaken  in  considering 
himself  “  rebuked”  by  the  Principal  at  the  time  mentioned;  or, 
if  the  remark  alluded  to  was  made,  there  is  no  evidence  going  to 
show  that  it  was  “in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class,”  as  no  one 
appears  to  have  heard  it  but  himself.  Master  Wartman  (in 
■whose  case  the  rebuke  was  said  to  have  been  administered)  says, 
“  that  the  whole  class  was  disorderly  once,  and  you  (Professor 
Gerard)  selected  five  boys  and  sent  for  Professor  Maguire.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maguire  came  up  and  sent  us  out  of  the  room,  and  ordered 
us  down  to  his  room,  and  gave  us  a  severe  lecture.”  He  also 
denies  most  positively  that  the  remark  charged  was  made  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  says  that  whenever,  to  his  knowledge,  Professor 
Gerard  has  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Principal  in  suppressing 
disorder  in  his  room,  the  Principal  has  acted  promptly,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  Professor  before  the  class.  Carson,  who  was  appealed 
to  for  a  verification  of  the  charge,  says  “  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
remark.”  He  also  says,  “  whenever  Professor  Maguire  was  sent 
for  by  Professor  Gerard,  on  account  of  the  disorder,  he  always 
rebuked  the  class.” 

In  the  eighth  charge  it  is  said  that  the  Principal  encourages 
“impudence  and  assurance”  in  the  pupils,  by  employing  them 
to  transact  business  in  the  School,  and  collecting  from  each 
room  the  lists  of  lateness  and  absence  of  the  pupils. 

The  employment  of  pupils  about  the  School  does  not  appear 
to  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  now  than  under  former 
administrations. 
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In  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  lists  of  lateness  and 
absence,  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  present  plan  and 
that  of  the  former  administration.  The  former  Principal  visited 
the  different  rooms  himself  to  collect  the  lists,  accompanied  by  a 
boy,  the  present  Principal  sends  the  boy  alone.  The  duty  of 
this  boy  is  to  receive  from  each  Professor  a  list,  which  he  is 
presumed  to  have  prepared  and  ready  to  hand  to  him — the 
whole  time  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  the  boy 
then  returns  to  his  class.  How  this  should  encourage  “  impu- 
dence  and  assurance,”  wre  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  it  did.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  present  plan  is  not  the  best,  we  certainly  think  that  it 
is  as  free  from  objections  as  the  former. 

The  ninth  charge  we  propose  to  consider  in  another  part  of  this 
Report. 

In  the  tenth  charge,  he  says,  “  Mr.  Maguire  does  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  they  having  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  his  incapacity.”  What  that  evidence  is,  the 
undersigned  are  not  able  to  state,  as  Professor  Gerard  failed  to 
give  the  Committee  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  Faculty,  as 
a  Faculty,  ever  expressed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  or  that  they  were  in  possession  of  any  evidence  showing 
his  want  of  capacity.  That  the  Principal  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  some  of  the  Faculty,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor 
did  they  ever  intend  that  he  should.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  two  of  these  Professors  were  candidates  for  the  Principal- 
ship  against  Professor  Maguire,  and  since  that  time,  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  embarrass  his  administration. 
Mr.  Howard,  in  his  evidence,  says,  there  was  “  a  divided 
Faculty,”  and  “that  there  was  a  bitterness  of  feeling  among 
them.” 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  each  Professor  has  a  different 
reason  for  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Principal.  Professor 
Hopper  says,  “things  have  occurred  here  which  have  shaken 
my  confidence  in  him,”  yet  he  failed  to  tell  us  what  those  things 
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■were.  Professor  MacXeill  says,  “that  the  letter  written  by  him 
(Professor  Maguire)  to  the  Committee  on  the  High  School,  in 
regard  to  Professors  Vogdes  and  Gerard,  has  greatly  shaken 
my  confidence,”  hence  his  loss  of  confidence  hears  recent  date. 
Professor  MacXeill  forgetting  that  that  letter  was  written  in 
answer  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Committee.  Because  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  conscientiously  gave  them  his  opinion  as  to  what  changes 
in  the  School  were  necessary  to  make  it  what  it  should  be,  the 
confidence  of  Professor  MacXeill  in  the  Principal  is  shaken  ! 
Mr.  Howard  attributes  his  loss  of  confidence  to  the  fact,  that 
three  weeks  before  the  time  of  giving  his  evidence,  the  Princi- 
pal  failed  to  sustain  him  in  a  charge  against  a  pupil  !  His  loss 
of  confidence  is  not  of  long  standing.  Professor  Gerard,  him- 
self,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  evidence,  eight  months  before  the 
time  of  making  these  charges,  expressed  his  entire  confidence 
in  Professor  Maguire,  not  only  as  the  Principal  of  the  School, 
but  as  a  gentleman. 

We  were  unable  to  arrive  at  any  facts  to  warrant  us  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  Principal,  by  certain 
Professors,  arose  from  any  good  grounds — but  we  are  free  to 
say,  that  from  all  we  could  learn,  there  has  been  in  the  School 
a  divided  Faculty,  and  a  want  of  concert  of  action  in  every¬ 
thing,  except  rendering  the  Principal’s  position  as  unpleasant, 
as  possible,  and  thereby  injuring  the  School. 

It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  High  School  Committee  have  only 
performed  their  duty,  in  requesting  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Gerard,  (which  might  have  been  done  long  before  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  school,)  as  all  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  position  he  occupied  in  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  charges  contained  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Yogdes,  but  after  what  has  been  already  said, 
we  think  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  one  or  two  in 
detail. 

He  charged  that  the  present  Principal  is  a  bad  disciplinarian, 
and  that  he  does  not  employ  any  of  his  time  in  teaching.  He 
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compared  the  action  of  the  present  Principal  to  that  of  the 
former,  and  measured  him  accordingly — he  deemed  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  former  to  be  the  acme  of  all  perfection,  and 
whenever  the  present  Principal  failed  to  come  up  to  that  stand¬ 
ard,  he  judged  him  to  be  deficient  in  capacity. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Principal  does  not  employ 
any  of  his  time  in  teaching — Professor  Rand  says,  that  he  has 
found  him  teaching.  Other  witnesses  say  the  same  thing.  This 
we  do  not  deem  to  be  of  much  importance,  as  wre  presume  no 
stated  time  for  teaching  can  be  given  from  his  duties  in  the 
general  management  of  the  School,  except  in  extreme  cases,  as 
during  the  absence  of  one  or  more  Professors. 

Much  time  was  taken  to  show  that  the  School  had  deterio¬ 
rated,  and  that  that  deterioration  was  attributable  to  the  change 
of  discipline,  adopted  by  the  High  School  Committee,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  session  of  1859. 

Many  of  the  Professors  say  that  the  change  of  discipline  wras 
a  bad  one — yet  not  one  of  them  ever  made  an  attempt  to  have 
it  modified,  or  even  to  suggest  a  modification  of  it.  They  say 
that  the  School  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse — they  knew 
the  cause — yet  they  made  no  attempt  to  save  it,  content  to  go 
on  without  raising  their  voice  to  prevent  its  downfall.  Are  such 
men  doing  their  duty  to  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  or  the 
public  whom  they  serve  ? 

The  undersigned  take  issue  with  Professor  Yogdes  when  he 
says,  “  the  School  occupies  an  unfortunate  position  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  public,”  and  “the  School  has  lost  its  influence  as  an 
institution  of  learning,”  or  that  it  has  “  deteriorated.”  We  make 
bold  to  assert  that  the  School  to-day  occupies  as  proud  a  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  as  it  ever  did.  We  would  only 
refer  you  to  the  last  graduating  class,  to  show  that  it  has  not 
deteriorated,  and  to  the  last  commencement,  to  prove  that  it  still 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  two  systems  of  discipline,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  present  plan,  we  would  refer  you  to  the  follow- 
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ing  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  Professor  Rand,  to  be  found  on 
page  88  of  the  printed  evidence. 

“  Under  the  old  system,  the  demerit  marks  subtracted  from 
the  averages  earned  by  scholarship.  That  was  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  a  boy  got  a  certain  number  of  marks,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  they  were  added  up,  doubled,  and  that  number  subtracted 
from  his  average,  so  that  he  might  have  had  a  hundred  in  my 
department,  and  no  notes,  yet  notwithstanding,  notes  given  by 
other  Professors  would  deduct  from  the  average  in  my  depart¬ 
ment  ;  so  that  the  discipline  in  my  department  was  not  under  my 
control  as  much  as  it  was  under  that  of  the  Faculty  generally. 
That  was  what  I  objected  to,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
restored.  There  was  another  system  which  I  considered  even 
more  injurious  than  that.  That  was  the  system  of  good  and  bad 
reports.  In  each  black  book  was  a  space  in  which  a  Professor 
entered  good  report  or  bad  report.  A  class,  by  being  quiet  for 
an  hour,  could  get  a  good  report,  which  would  take  off  one  or 
two  marks  from  each  pupil ;  then  if  a  class  was  bad,  a  bad  report 
would  take  off  two  good  reports.  The  consequence  was,  we  were 
always  in  a  trouble  from  these  reports  ;  the  notes  that  I  gave 
could  all  be  gotten  off  by  good  reports  from  another  Professor. 
I  have  seen  the  whole  record  book  filled  with  the  reports  of  a 
certain  Professor.  Whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  he  would 
give  a  good  report,  thus  taking  off  the  demerit  marks  given  by 
other  Professors.  Then,  if  a  pupil  did  not  get  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  notes  in  a  month,  they  could  all  be  worked  off. 
He  could  work  off  five  a  wTeek.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month 
we  always  had  the  greatest  difficulty  on  account  of  that ;  the  boys 
would  begin  the  month  with  stamping,  singing,  and  all  sorts  of 
disorder,  and  with  the  understanding,  as  I  have  had  them  tell  me 
afterward,  ‘  We  did  not  mind  getting  five  notes  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  ;  we  could  always  get  them  off.’  It  was  a  system 
of  discipline  which  I  consider  especially  destructive  to  good  order. 
How,  anything  under  five  notes  in  each  month  is  canceled.  If 
a  boy  gets  over  five  notes  in  a  month,  they  cannot  come  off  by 
any  means  whatever.  They  do  not  subtract  from  his  scholar- 


ship  average,  but  from  another,  his  conduct  average  ;  they  go 
borne  to  his  parents  on  the  monthly  report,  and  if  he  accumulates 
fifty  notes,  he  is  suspended.  By  a  special  offence  a  boy  can  get 
fifty  notes  for  a  single  offence.  The  difference  between  the  two 
systems  is  this :  that  in  the  latter,  the  studious  boy  is  not  liable 
to  lose  his  marks  for  scholarship  from  accidental  carelessness  of 
conduct.  Boys  are  restless  individuals,  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
them  to  keep  quiet.  Some  boys  cannot  sit  still  in  their  chairs 
the  whole  hour  ;  these  things  would  get  them  marks  ;  these  mar  ks 
would  take  off  from  their  scholarship.  This  discourages  them 
from  study.  A  boy  would  get  ten  for  his  recitation  in  my  depart¬ 
ment,  and  might  get  five  notes  in  another.  This  cancels  his 
recitation;  and  then  the  next  time  he  would  say  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  study.  Then  again  the  other  point  is,  that  I  had  not 
the  control  of  my  department.  Other  Professors  would  lower 
their  averages  by  my  marks,  and  would  take  off  my  marks  by 
their  good  reports.  The  difficulty  to  obtain  order,  except  by 
crushing  down  a  class  with  notes,  was  very  great.  There  is 
another  matter  which  I  think  may  speak  somewhat  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  discipline,  that  is,  if  a  Professor  wants  to  do  his 
duty  under  the  present  system,  he  certainly  has  got  to  work 
harder  than  under  the  old  ;  because,  by  the  promise  to  the  class 
of  a  good  report,  under  the  old  system,  if  they  would  keep  quiet, 
he  could  have  the  class  orderly  for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  and  could 
go  on  with  whatever  he  choose.  This  was  done  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Under  the  present  system,  if  a  Professor  wants  to  keep 
order,  he  has  got  to  keep  the  boys  at  work  from  the  time  they 
come  in  until  they  go  out.” 

By  the  present  plan  of  discipline,  no  pupil  can  graduate  with¬ 
out  obtaining  an  average  of  GO  in  each  branch  he  has  pursued. 
By  the  old  plan  he  might  be  a  very  proficient  scholar  in  one 
branch,  and  yet  know  very  little  of  other  branches.  If  he 
obtained  a  sufficient  general  average,  he  graduated.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  plan,  scholarship  averages  are  not  made  to  depend  on  con¬ 
duct  averages.  The  rank  of  a  pupil  in  the  School  depends  upon 
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his  brain.  Conduct  affects  his  connection  with  the  School  and 
his  place  in  a  Division ,  but  does  not  determine  the  Division  of  the 
School  to  which  he  shall  be  attached. 

We,  therefore,  cannot  think,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan 
of  discipline,  has  produced  all  the  bad  effect  upon  the  School 
which  some  of  the  Professors  would  have  us  believe.  Many  of 
them  say,  they  dislike  the  discipline.  Under  such  circumstances, 
could  any  efficient  discipline  attain  such  satisfactory  results,  as 
when  enforced  by  those  who  liked  it  ?  If,  as  they  say,  the  School 
has  deteriorated,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  somewhere  else. 
May  it  not  be  found  in  the  fact,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  “  that  a  bitterness  of  feeling  existed  among  the  Pro¬ 
fessors,”  or,  as  stated  by  another,  “  that  the  Principal  has  not 
been  supported  by  all  the  Professors  ?” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  existed  in  the  Central  High  School, 
were  caused  by  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  Faculty,  by  the  petty 
jealousies  which  existed  among  the  Professors,  and  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  those  who  were  incompetent  for  their  positions.  That 
the  School  has  not  deteriorated,  surrounded  by  such  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  excites  our  wonder.  Perhaps  the  superiority  of  its 
discipline,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  Principal,  have  prevented  its 
decline.  Those  seeds  of  decay  were  noticed  by  the  Committee 
in  charge — they  dared  to  do  their  duty.  The  eminently  pros¬ 
perous  condition  of  the  School  at  present,  attests  their  prudence 
and  rewards  their  nerve. 

We  would  offer  the  following  Resolutions  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  charges  contained  in  the  communications 
of  Professors  Yogdes  and  Gerard,  against  the  Principal  of  the 
Central  High  School,  presented  to  this  Board,  January  2d,  1862, 
have  not  been  sustained. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  be  discharged. 

WILLIAM  J.  REED, 
JOHN  HOLLAND, 

Committee. 


Philadelphia ,  May  8th,  1862. 


On  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution,  attached  to  the  report 
of  the  Minority  of  the  Committee,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
required  by  Mr.  Bitting  and  Mr.  Reed,  and  were  as  follows  : 

YEAS. 

LEWIS  BITTING, . Thirteenth  Section, 

WILLIAM  J.  CRANS, . •  Twenty-third  Section. 

THOMAS  FITZGERALD . Fifth  Section. 

WILLIAM  H.  FLITCRAFT, . Twenty-fifth  Section. 

THOMAS  G.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  ....  Eighth  Section. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  . . Second  Section. 

JOHN  HUNSWORTIT,  ........  Seventeenth  Section. 

ISAAC  LEECH, . Twenty-fourth  Section. 

EDWIN  McCALLA, . Twelfth  Section. 

THOMAS  W.  MARCHMENT . Eleventh  Section. 

JOHN  MOFFET, . Nineteenth  Section. 

WILLIAM  J.  REED, . Fourth  Section. 

GEORGE  INMAN  RICHE, . Seventh  Section. 

FREDERICK  YANDEGRIFT, . Twenty-first  Section. 

GEORGE  W.  VAUGHAN, . Eighteenth  Section. 

CHARLES  WELSH, . Third  Section. 

DANIEL  WITHAM, . Sixteenth  Section. 

THOMAS  WOOD, . Fifteenth  Section. 

CHARLES  A.  YEAGER . .  Sixth  Section. 

CHARLES  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  .....  First  Section. 
BENJAMIN  M.  DUSENBERY,  President,  .  Tenth  Section. 

NAYS. 

LEONARD  R.  FLETCHER, . Fourteenth  Section. 

JAMES  FREEBORN, . Ninth  Section. 

JOHN  RITTENHOUSE . Twenty-second  Section. 

GEORGE  W.  STULL, . Twentieth  Section. 


The  yeas  were  21 ;  the  nays  4. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 


